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change things,’ was all the satisfaction to be obtained. 
Against the authority of what people have done there is 
the authority of what people intend to do. When there 
is determination and a clear purpose and strong reason, 
this authority proves quite as satisfying as precedent. 
‘What a splendid thing it is to have a great past, and to 
be free from it,” was a remark that put the matter ser- 
viceably. To have a past and be forever repeating it, 
and in its name to put blocks in the way of a future, is 
merely static. To appreciate the past for the purpose of 
intention as well as attention is dynamic. One makes 
what has been done a block in front of the wheel. ‘The 
other uses it as_a block behind the wheel. It is faith that 
forever justifies rather than works, “lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world.”’ 
ed 


To be told that the students of Harvard College once 
were entered upon the catalogue in the order of their 
family importance, and to recall how the ranks and digni- 
ties of wealth and status were quite as much thought of 
in New England as in the aristocratic South, brings out 
distinctly the respect in which the two sections were un- 
like. In one labor was counted the lot of a lower order 
demeaning to the classes; in the other, toil was by every 
one respected. Is the meaner pride creeping in, and the 
higher pride lessening? “The crowding of the professions, 
forcing young men of culture where physical toil is re- 
quired, will extend and test the quality which is every- 
where highest. 

Fd 


Is it unfair, as people often imply, that the preacher 
should have his say and no one be permitted to answer 
back? It is certainly unfair to the preacher; for he 
would be the gainer to know, as he almost never can 
know, the real effect of his message. It would no doubt 
often encourage him, and sometimes depress him, and 


perhaps also astonish and humiliate him. Perhaps it is- 


better that he should not hear every comment made 
with the brutal frankness of conversation. But on the 
whole the gain of realization would compensate him for 
any shocks he might receive. There is no other way for 
him to know what goes on in the minds of the active 
listeners who carry on a silent commentary on the matter 
of discourse. ‘The most vigorous and independent com- 
ments of this sort are those made by young men. ‘These 
are what it would profit a preacher most to know, for 
he could make the advisable deductions and learn how 
to adjust his sights for the next shot. If the parent to 
whom some son writes, ‘The worthy parson still bores 
me, and whenever possible I beat it before the sermon 
comes on,’’ could find some way of delicate communica- 
tion with the minister’s study, by, let us say, an inverse 
dictograph, so that he could hear without being aware of 
it, who knows what flights of artificial eloquence might 
give place to the sincere sense that a high-minded youth 
would welcome and respect. 


Bd 


A CHURCH service should be as much a matter of care 
and nice attention to harmony in a non-liturgical church 
as in one of ornate ceremony. Even more necessary is 
a regard to the fitness of things where there is no estab- 
lished order that provides for it. Things that grate on 
sensibility, crudities mingled with solemnities, distract- 
ing performances, and interruptions of matter-of-fact 
sort will neutralize much of the most elevating influence, 
Is there any time during the service, any place in its 
order, when the announcements can be made without 
incongruity? At times they threaten to characterize 
the hour, turn the pulpit into an advertising agency for 
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all sorts of occasions, and make any religious element an 
intrusion. At no time can one of them claim a natural 
place as a part of religious worship and influence. Their 
usefulness in showing activities in and related to the 
church can be fulfilled in the printed list of notices. 
Elsewhere the jar upon the ear afflicts the soul. ‘The 
responsive reading of the Psalms is a worthy act of com- 
mon expression. Members of the congregation in many 
churches would be surprised if they knew how ridiculous 
they make it. While one yoice soberly repeats the noble 
words in dignified rhythm, another trots through the 
sentences with the animation of his temperament, and 
another actually runs away with the verse and brings up 
at the end far ahead of all others. When in a large con- 
gregation no two persons read together, though all to- 
gether are reading, the effect on the-ear is that of the 
crackling of thorns under the pot. From the sublime 
to the ridiculous at such times is less then a step. All 
like sheep have gone astray. A natural measure in 
phrasing, a regard to what one’s neighbor is reading, a 
little sub-conscious feeling for doing things together, 
would make impressive that which is often as painful as 
would be the singing of the hymn in as many different 
times and keys as there are persons singing. 


a 


PRor. PALMER, in his “‘Intimations of Immortality in 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’’ tells of using the moments of 
morning dressing, ordinarily useless, in learning each 
morning a sonnet. Gladstone learned a language while 
shaving. Intensive culture this within the reach of 
many busy people who count their time fully used up in 
their affairs. How much produce might be got from the 
moments that generally go to waste by directing and 
utilizing them more carefully! The priest with his bre- 
viary on the railway train furnishes an example that he 
who fritters away the time, which hangs heavy on his 
hands, by skimming newspapers and cheap periodicals 
would do well to consider. ‘The canonical hours provide 
a device for regular habitual fertilization and tilling of 
the spirit. Are they not a sensible provision, suggesting 
better use of the vacant occasions that*occur in the in- 
tervals of every one’s work? The desultory reading of 
the day is weakening the general power of attention, and 
it is noticeable among young people that quickness of ap- 
prehension and power of retentiveness are rare. Educa- 
tion is determined less by what goes on in school and 
study hours than what goes on between them. 


vt 


A curious fashion has vogue from time to time of 
thinking that a minister should be too busy to do his work; 
that is, one part of his work, which, when properly ap- 
preciated and performed, is most productive directly and 
indirectly, is treated as if it were a waste of time and a 
waste of attention. Because in exceptional instances men 
have made up for omitting calls by literary activity or 
brilliant preaching, it seems to be assumed that the way 
to be thought a great preacher and to. write important 
books is to keep away from people, and cultivate an’air 
of abstraction. Because metropolitan distractions and 
demands crowd out the calls the city minister would gladly 
make, there are always other ministers who make them- 
selves as metropolitan as they can. We have even heard 
it said that emancipation from parish calls is the reward 
of liberalism, that orthodoxy may assume the intimate 
care of souls, but that liberalism need not have much to 
do with them. It was an old-fashioned way to go the 
rounds, carrying, as Emerson said, the benefits of good 
conversation: the real liberal has got beyond all that. 
Too much must not be expected of him. ‘The young 
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minister particularly may be advised not to take this 
high appreciation of his work too seriously. If he looks 
carefully, he will see that it goes on stilts. If he can 
stand the test of getting well acquainted with the people 
he expects to hear him preach, and the people stand it 
well enough to give him their confidence, he will attain 
a higher appreciation of the minister’s work than comes 
by sitting in the seat of the scornful. And he may be in- 
terested to notice that, curiously, often a superiority to 
the duty of making calls in one parish is followed by a 
hunt for another parish to make them in. 
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Kinds of Belief. 


In an article in the Biblical World Gerald Birney Smith 
makes the following statement: “A certain conscientious 
church member, who had watched the changes coming in 
the realm of theology, and had seen how the direful pre- 
dictions of those who dreaded the innovations had not 
been fulfilled, finally expressed himself as follows: ‘I 
see that the time is at hand when we shall all believe just 
what we really do believe.’ No better formulation of 
the outcome of the scientific attitude in theology could 
be made.” ‘This striking statement coming from an 
orthodox source set the writer thinking of the various 
ways in which we substitute for real thinking and real 
belief ‘something just as good.’’ Some of these substi- 
tutes are very familiar. 

1. First and most ancient among them are the things we 
are told we must believe in order to secure salvation. An 
extreme case of this perfunctory belief was furnished in a 
recent number of the Pilot of Boston, the organ of the new- 
made Cardinal. Giving the reason for the large attend- 
ance of men at Catholic churches, it was said that every 
man knows that, if without good excuse he absents him- 
self from the Mass, “he will be damned.” In this blunt 
manner is set forth a theory and practice that still linger 
in many Protestant churches, in which it is affirmed that 
certain forms of belief are essential to salvation. The 
writer of this article has more than once been, in distinct 
terms, warned that his place at the general judgment 
would be at the left hand of the Mercy Seat. 

2. Another very common substitute for real belief 

comes in the acceptance of that which we are told we 
ought to believe. Once talking with a distinguished civil 
engineer, who was a devout church warden, we tried to 
get at his real belief concerning modern ways of thinking. 
The statement he made was that in his profession he did 
not expect to know everything that was to be known; 
but, when he wished to know something that did not come 
within his own knowledge and experience, he consulted an 
expert and followed his advice. In theology he was not 
well versed, but he wished to take his proper place and 
do his part. He therefore chose a man whom he consid- 
ered an expert, put himself in his hands, and followed his 
advice implicitly. 
- 3. A somewhat different but very binding substitute 
for real conviction is found in what we think we ought to 
believe. As the result of our study and reflection we dis- 
cover a body of dogmatic theology which is held by the 
majority in all the great Christian churches as something 
proved and on rational grounds indisputable. A vast 
multitude of people accept these doctrines not as a 
matter of personal conviction, but out of reverence for 
authority, just as they accept innumerable other beliefs 
concerning the conduct of life, which they have inherited, 
and which on the whole are found to be safe. 

4. A much more refined and subtle form of self-delusion 
is found in the common experience of multitudes who 
substitute what they think they believe for what they really 
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do believe. Out of many strange phenomena of our 
common lives let us select that very common absurdity 
exhibited in our hymn-books and those who devoutly use 
them. ‘There are many stanzas, even in books compiled 
by Unitarians, which disparage this world with all its joys 
and invite the worshipper to look forward for release and 
rest in heaven. But if, at the moment of devout longing 
for Paradise, it was known that by earthquake, fire, or the 
wrath of man there was imminent danger that all who re- 
mained within the building where this rest in heaven 
was made to seem desirable would straightway be trans- 
lated to the future life, and if egress from the building 
were made to seem difficult and doubtful, that congre- 
gation would instantly be transformed into a mob, in- 
cluding raving maniacs, who would trample upon each 
other in the mad rage of self-preservation. Fortunately 
we are not subjected to such fearful tests in common life, 
but with a little reflection any one who sings such hymns 
with fervor may convict himself of deluding himself with 
fictions that have no part in his real life. 

5. It would be impertinent for any one to try to set 
forth in set speech the things that human beings really be- 
lieve; but each one for himself may make a shorter cate- 
chism of the real beliefs that lie underneath his daily life 
and conduct. ‘That which one instinctively acts upon in 
common life or in sudden emergencies shows his real 
belief. The explanation of the hypocrite,in many cases 
is that he is not conscious of the difference between his 
creed and his practice. He sets forth in speech what he 
thinks he believes and shows in action what he really 
believes. For all good men and loyal believers there is 
a good time coming when the few fundamental necessary 
and universal beliefs will be set forth in terms that will 
satisfy their hearts and consciences, and then there will be 
praise and thanks for the brave men who through much 
tribulation have wrought ‘to clear away the rubbish which 
for ages has kept cumbered the highway, which, cleared 
of obstruction, will open into the glorious liberty of the 
truth. 

G. B. 


The Lifefulness of Jesus. 


Christmas is a marvel. That a humble Jew should 
have made his impress on Jew-hating races, and made his 
birthday of importance, like everything else that con- 
cerns him, is the standing miracle of modern history. It 
was not so much that he should have been exalted in a 
day when they were hunting after deific leaders, and every 
nation was prolific with gods to do its fighting as well as 
its arguing and its foretelling, but that Jesus should live 
still in this age when we are sloughing off myths without 
compunction, that is what puzzles us. Nor does it seem 
to make any difference since the humanitarian movement 
has gone on and entirely done away with his godhood. 
It was a curious affair that old Trinity and Jesus’ place in 
it was uniquely poetic. ‘This age, however, is determined 
to understand things or have nothing to do with them. 
The ‘Trinity was not understandable. Nobody literally 
or practically believes in it to-day. 

Vet here is Jesus to-day, just as living in every muscle 
of civilization as ever, and more so. We hold to Christ- 
mas with increasing zeal. An amusing book appears 
occasionally to prove that Jesus was not an historic 
character. It makes a bit of a ripple on the lake of com- 
ment, and that is the end of it. Hither Jesus is growing 
dearer to us out of the emotions of a very thrifty civili- 
zation, or we are intellectually convinced by his gospel. 
It is not easy to account for, as matters go, this perennial- 
ness of the words of Jesus. You would think that the 
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Sermon on the Mount was preached yesterday, from 
Bunker Hill, just out of Boston: only where is the man 
living that could have done the preaching, or where is the 
man in history that could have done it? Even Phillips 
Brooks would have failed absolutely to have covered the 
Sermon on the Mount; nor are the good things that he 
did say read to any extent this quarter of a century after 
his death. Henry Ward Beecher’s apothegms are on the 
top shelf, and even Channing ranks among the classics 
of a highly refined sect. 

As for the Parables, there are really no other Parables 
on earth. We remember that a few years ago there was 
a readable volume translated from the German, and we 
enjoyed it fairly well: we cannot recall the author’s name. 
We hardly state the case strong enough; for Jesus is not 
only read, he is increasingly read. A great Bible Society 
closed up its books the other day and locked its sales- 
room, because, as it explained, it was no longer needed. 
We remember a few years ago the great fight between 
an expurgated and a non-expurgated Bible. We believe 
that no one ventured on expurgating the words of Jesus. 
The Bible is probably not read as a book anything like 
as much as it was fifty years ago; but what Jesus said, so 
far as we can get at it, that is read and it is read by the 
crowd. The poor people, as well as the rich, apprehend 
the Gospel on the Mount. It vitalizes a mean home 
and gives glory to those who know no other literature. 

What is this vitality that comes to us from a Galilean 
peasant, unless it be the reality of the human soul? “But 
how did Jesus get at this life of God? How did he man- 
age to get away from the bigotries and religious conceits 
of his day? |Was he intellectually of a larger mould than 
of anything that has appeared in history? No wonder 
that he was misunderstood and deified by his contempo- 
raries and followers. ‘They thought they could understand 
supernaturalism better than the natural, and for that 
reason did not stint at all in reconstituting and describing 
Jesus as something quite out of nature. They lost him 
for hundreds of years. It is the glory of our age to redis- 
cover Christ, to know the beautiful Master and Teacher 
as our companion. ‘The friendship of Jesus is something 
we cannot afford to lose. And yet, and yet, as Christmas 
comes and Christmas goes, we are overwhelmed with the 
problem, how comes Jesus here at the heart of modern 
life? Nothing seems able to displace him. In fact, we 
are seeking individually and socially more and more Him 
who trod the gardens of Palestine, simple and unafraid, 
because he loved man and loved the truth. Let us go 
ahead quietly, and see what will come of it. 


American Qnitarian Association. 


Secretary’s Notes. 


SLL 


Each of the new cities in the Canadian provinces has a 
strong suspicion that because of some unique, local ad- 
vantage it is to become the great metropolis of the North- 
west,—Moose Jaw, because it is on the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific, in a vast wheat-growing region; Medi- 
cine Hat, because it has natural gas and is also a favored 
distributing centre; Calgary, because it is already a great 
city with excellent water supply and a railroad centre ; 
Edmonton, because it is on the head waters of the Sas- 
katchewan in the midst of newly discovered wheat lands 
ae is the natural gateway to a thousand miles of virgin 
soil. 

At Moose Jaw Rev. Frank Wright Pratt took us to 
the Royal George Hotel, where a number of his Unitarian 
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laymen bade us welcome to their city. The day was 
spent in reconnoitring, examining lots for the prospective 
church, studying the conditions of growth, ete. In every 
direction buildings were being erected, houses and lots 
were for sale: at every point of the compass there were 
indubitable evidences to prove the real estate madness 
of the place. Nevertheless, public works, new streets, 
new water mains, new sewerage systems, new halls, 
hotels, churches, and stores indicated a confidence in the 
future which seems to be supported by interminable 
acres of newly-broken wheat fields. 

In the evening the recently organized Unitarian society 
met the secretary in one of the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building. Mr. Adlard, who is now 
studying at the Meadville Theological School, has preached 
in Moose Jaw during the past year;\but at present the 
members are themselves conducting lay services, pending 
the coming of Mr. Pratt, who will more fully organize 
and strengthen them for the settlement of a permanent 
minister. 

At noon the next day we boarded the train for Calgary, 
arriving at three in the morning, a distance of four hun- 
dred and thirty-eight miles, and in the afternoon the 
secretary took the train for Edmonton, two hundred 
miles to the north of Calgary. 

As one traverses the wide plains through which the 
headwaters of the Saskatchewan River flows, with a gen- 
eral direction towards the north, he has a peculiar sense 
of passing over the ridgepole of the earth. In the Far 
West the white peaks of the Canadian Rockies were 
silhouetted against a brazen sky, presenting the appear- 
ance of a broken saw blade, reaching for at least a hundred 
miles along the horizon. 

The weather was balmy, and, although the sun was out 
of sight by five o’clock, the twilight lingered for two hours. 
Towns appeared at intervals all along the route, and wheat 
fields, many of them not yet harvested (November 16) 
stretched away from the railroad in every direction. 

It was ten o’clock at night when the train arrived at 
Strathcona, the end of the road. Mr. Pineo and Judge 
Tipton were there with a hearty welcome and an auto- 
mobile to escort the secretary along winding streets, up 
hill and down dale and across the river to Edmonton, 
which appeared and disappeared in a glare of electric 
lights at intervals on the journey. 

If Moose Jaw and other cities had given evidence of 
real estate madness, the city of Edmonton seemed to 
carry the insanity to the point of frenzy; for in two years 
its population has leaped from thirty to sixty thousand, 
and already the surrounding country has been staked off 
in house lots in anticipation of a quarter of a million of 
people. A high-level bridge is being built, spanning the 
river from cliff to cliff, while the great provincial govern- 
ment building, with a dome like that of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, university buildings, huge churches, warehouses, 
and business blocks in process of construction, fill the 
stranger with a bewildered sense of having just been born 
in a city that was hardly thought of until year before last. 

Mr. Pineo, although he has been on the spot only since 
April last, has organized a Unitarian church with a roll of 
over fifty members. An ample lot has been donated, a 
substantial subscription list has been pledged, and plans 
are being developed for a modest but beautiful church 
edifice, to be begun the coming spring not far from the 
University of Alberta, in the heart of the best residential 
district. 

On Sunday afternoon the secretary met and addressed 
the Truth Seekers’ Club, a company of young men under 
the leadership of the Rev. J. Burtt Morgan, an ex-Baptist 
minister in sympathy with our cause. In the evening the 
little hall was well filled at the regular Sunday service, 
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when “Organized Unitarianism’’ was the subject of the 
secretary’s address, followed by mutual introductions. 

Monday was devoted to a general inspection of the 
field, calls upon prominent members, dinner at Mr. 
McNamara’s, and a lecture in the evening upon ‘The 
Unitarian Message,”’ followed by a “quiz” upon doctrinal 
questions which disclosed an enthusiastic interest in the 
Unitarian interpretation of Christianity. 

When Tuesday morning arrived and the secretary 
relaxed from the strenuous duties of his stay in Edmonton, 
while the train moved up the Saskatchewan valley to 
Calgary, there were two thoughts uppermost in his mind. 
In the first place he thought of scores of his brethren in 
the East, and what an inspiration it would be to them if 
they could be thrilled by the atmosphere of such a place 
as this wonderful new city of the North,—a city electric 
with young life and limitless prospects, whose citizens 
literally believe all things, hope all things, and stand 
ready to endure all things in the presence of a boundless 
material opportunity. And, in the second place, he was 
burdened by the consideration of the natural appeal which 
arises in such a place as this, for a moralizing and spirit- 
ualizing interpretation of this same boundless material 
opportunity. Macedonia of old never cried out to the 
early Christians with a more plaintive voice than do these 
new cities pulsing with the young manhood and young 
womanhood of the world, for just that spiritualizing sanity 
which Unitarianism has to offer. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


Tue formal protest of the British foreign office against 
the legislation providing for the administration of the 
Papama Canal, which was presented to the State Depart- 
ment by Ambassador Bryce last week, followed the main 
lines of the objections previously communicated to Wash- 
ington by word of mouth. The document, signed by 
Sir Edward Grey, emphasized the British contention that 
the proposed remission of tolls to American coastwise 
shipping violates the spirit as well as the letter of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The discrimination, in the 
view of the British secretary for foreign affairs, is all the 
more apparent because of the reasonable probability 
that the additional financial burden represented by the 
remission of tolls to American shipping would have to be 
distributed among foreign users of the canal in order that 
the fixed charges on the great waterway might be main- 
tained. Great Britain also expressed its strong opposi- 
tion to the application to British-owned vessels of that 


provision of the bill which excludes ships owned by rail- 


roads from the use of the canal. 
& 


ALTHOUGH a somewhat aggressive section of the United 
States Senate is disposed to deny to Great Britain even 
the right of protest in connection with the Panama Canal, 
it is believed that the majority of that body will adopt 
more conservative counsels, and that the diplomatic con- 
troversy which has arisen between Great Britain and the 
United States will be settled on the basis of fair compro- 
mise. It is pointed out that a guarantee on the part of 
the United States government, that the tolls remitted 
to American shipping will not be applied as an added 
burden to foreign vessels using the canal, will go far to 
mollify the British complaint of discriminatory treat- 
ment. . A study of Sir Edward Grey’s paper conveys the 
impression that the British foreign office is disposed to 
meet American diplomacy half-way in its efforts to ad- 
just the differences of views, and it is confidently expected 
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at both London and Washington that the problem will 
be solved without undue agitation on either side. 


ad 


THE death of Ambassador Whitelaw Reid in London 
last Monday was made the occasion of a notable inter- 
change of messages of condolence and of mutual good- 
will between Great Britain and the United States. The 
London press, without an exception, paid feeling tribute 
to the diplomat who had so well represented his country 
at the British capital, and who, without sacrificing any- 
thing of loyalty to his native land, had indicated in his 
official and social relations his profound love and respect 
for the country to which he had been accredited. Com- 
ments of newspapers and by leaders of public opinion in 
London on Mr. Reid’s services as a diplomat showed, 
what has been increasingly apparent in recent years, that 
the American ambassador at the court of St. James stands 
in a relation perceptibly different from that accorded to 
the representative of any other power. On this side of 
the Atlantic the expressions of appreciation of the life 
and achievements of the dead diplomat were unanimous 
and free from the taint of partisan bias. 


Ra 


WHILE battalions are being mobilized throughout 
Europe in preparation for the possible extension of the 
region of hostilities arising out of the war in the Balkans, 
the General Federation of Labor in France has devised a 
novel expedient for waging ‘‘war against war.” ‘The 
Federation is marshalling its forces for a movement, in 
the event of a declaration of war by France, which shall 
paralyze the transportation and commissariat system of 
the republic by means of a universal strike by the labor 
organizations of the country. It ts pointed out by the 
opponents of this method of promoting the cause of peace 
among nations, that the labor leaders in France could not 
make themselves heard in the tumult of the first gun that 
might be fired against France, and that the workingmen 
of the country may be relied upon to ignore any voice 
save that of the country in any emergency in which the 
honor or the safety of France may be threatened by the 
prospect of a foreign invasion, even in a remote phase. 


rd 


Av the opening of the conference between the Balkan 
League and Turkey in London last Monday, one impor- 
tant factor stood out in bold relief. That factor is the com- 
plete unity of counsels among the allies in the common 
crisis through which they are passing. Ottoman diplo- 
macy, undoubtedly aided by Austro-Hungarian machina- 
tions, has been exerting itself in an endeavor to introduce 
the elements of discord among the victorious comrades- 
in-arms. Constantinople has even attempted to detach 
this or that partner from the alliance by tempting terms 
for the conclusion of a separate peace. All these sub- 
terranean activities have failed. The allies admittedly 
have differences of opinion as to the ultimate distribution 
of the conquered territory among themselves. But, 
whatever divergences of sentiment there may be on this 
point, all the countries involved in the war against Turkey 
are of one mind as to the problem which immediately 
confronts them, and that is, to hasten as far as possible 
Turkey’s march back to Asia. 


Fd 


OnE distinct advantage the allies gained when they 
carried their contention, that the sittings of the peace 
negotiators should be held in London. ‘The world has 
learned since the war began that, whatever might have 
been the errors of British diplomacy in its dealings with 
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the Balkan peoples in the past thirty-five years, the Eng- 
land of to-day is, both in a popular sense and officially, in 
thorough sympathy with the countries that are seeking to 
remove from their path the chief barrier to their develop- 
ment and to the progress of civilization in South-eastern 
Europe. Sir Edward Grey himself has given formal 
utterance to British sentiment that Europe shall not be 
permitted to undo that which the allies have accomplished 
by the sword. British diplomacy, therefore, may be re- 
lied upon to surround the negotiations with an atmosphere 
that will be conducive to the promotion of a yielding 
spirit on the part of the Turkish negotiators, whose recent 
utterances have not been calculated to inspire the belief 
that they are really disposed to surrender much. 


vt 


In the mean while the diplomatic controversy between 
Austria and Servia, as an outcome of the latter country’s 
occupation of ports on the Adriatic, continues with a vir- 
ulence on the side of the press of Vienna which augurs ill 
for the maintenance of peace on the Danube. ‘There are 
not lacking tangible indications of a purpose at Vienna to 
goad the Servians into an overt act of hostility as a pre- 
text for the declaration of war by Austria. On the other 
hand saner counsels appear to be prevailing at Berlin, 
and recent utterances by the German semi-official press 
convey the intimation that in a war of aggression against 
the Balkan allies Austria need not expect the co-operation 
of her powerful neighbor and ally. ‘That, too, close upon 
the announcement made in Vienna, Rome, and Berlin 
last week of the renewal of the Dreibund for another term 
of six years, on conditions varying in no essential detail 
from those upon which the alliance is now based. Ger- 
many to all appearances is not seeking Armageddon in 
the year 1913, whatever may be the aims of the Austrian 
policy of provocation at Belgrade. 


Brevities, 


The best of what the world has to offer can be gained 
anywhere. 


If diplomacy brings nations to such a pass that they 
cannot lift up a stern voice for fair dealing, the people 
ought to try common sense and straight talk. 


Dr. Talmage once described prayer as “‘a pulley fast- 
ened to the throne of grace which we pull, bringing down 
a blessing.’”’ ‘The comparison is more mechanical than 
any minister would be likely to make to-day. 


Society may be still in bondage to ancient customs and 
ideals, but the motives which control people are more and 
more becoming the higher ideals of life. There was never 
a time when work for the betterment of society was so 
hopeful, promising, and general, as now. 


It ought to be possible in Europe and America to raise 
enough money to set up industrial bureaus throughout 
Macedonia and Turkey where women and girls could find 
work in return for a living wage, to keep the camp hos- 
pitals in full swing, to provide seed corn, and to rebuild 
the village dwellings. 


There was great trouble in Puritan churches when the 
singing of hymns was substituted for the singing of Psalms. 
More trouble came with the introduction of flutes and 
bass-viols. Later choir-singing, and afterwards the in- 
troduction of the organ, caused commotion. ‘Thus grad- 


ually has been learned the difference between essentials 
and non-essentials. 
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The Wise Men’s Star. 


BY WILLARD A. WATTLES. 


I felt the arms of little children clinging 
About my throat a short, sweet while ago; 
Within my heart I heard a father singing 
The shy, white song that I may never know. 


Dear chubby hands that dimple like pink roses 
When dew-drops kiss them, as I bent to kiss, 

What haughty-sceptred emperor imposes 
Allegiance half so free and sure as this? 


Blue baby eyes that open wide with wonder, 
And pure as just-unfolded pansies are, 

What spell is this ye put a strong man under,— 
Is this the secret of the Wise Men’s star? 


The Other Shepherd. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


We seldom pause to remember what happened to the 
Other Shepherd. Indeed, sometimes we forget that 
there was such a person at all. But surely we do not 
imagine for a moment that, when the shepherds in the 
gospel story went hurrying off to Bethlehem to greet the 
new-born Messiah, they were so foolish as to leave their 
flocks quite without a watcher? How easily the timid 
sheep would have gone astray! Fleecy flock and anxious 
herdsmen might have been seeking each other to this very 
day but for the other shepherd who stayed behind upon 
the lone hillside while his elders disappeared over the 
brow of the hill in the direction of the village. 

He stirred the fire, counted his sheep, and then wrapped 
himself in his mantle and lay down within the enchanted 
circle of the firelight. It was a very dark night, with 
clouds driving across the sky and only one faint gtar 
visible. When the older herdsmen had awakened him 
shortly before, they insisted that a wonderful chorus had 


-come to them from the depths of the sky, and thereupon 


this new star had appeared in the firmament. 

‘““A sign!” they shouted, and prepared to hasten to 
Bethlehem to ascertain what it meant. But the young 
lad was quite scornful over their credulity. 

‘“‘T have seen that very star several times before,” he 
had declared stubbornly. “Only because the night is 
dark, do you think this is a new light and a great wonder.”’ 

In quite the same mood he lay now, alone on the dark 
hillside, amid the ghostly gray forms of the sheep. Under 
the vast canopy of the evening sky he detected nothing 
unusual; and certainly the heavens were never more 
commonplace! 

Half-asleep, half in a reverie, they found him, those 
three gaunt figures who had left their camels by the 
roadside and quietly mounted the summit of the hill. 

‘““Who are you? What do you seek?” exclaimed the 
shepherd lad, as he bounded to his feet and reached for 
his ironshod staff. (The three figures were so gaunt and 
oddly garbed!) 

“We follow a star!’ replied the first stranger with 
reverent intonation, while he gazed out upon the valley 
and the storm. j 

“But that is impossible!” said the lad. 
a star descend, to guide you hither? 
climb through the air to its high place.”’ 

“Nay, lad; but we may seek the shadow of the star 
uponearth. For our wisdom tells us—we are Chaldeans— 
that each heavenly body casts a shadow (for there is the 
Father of Light beyond the stiller sphere); and somewhere 
near this very spot, in a human heart, rests the shadow 
of the star above us.” 

The other shepherd was quite perplexed. 


“How should 
And you cannot 


“At least 
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there is no star shadow in my heart!” he scoffed. ‘‘Yon- 
der is Bethlehem village, where many folk lodge: perhaps 
you may find the shadow there.” 

Majestically the ancient traveller bowed and with his 
friends departed; and the shepherd lad, quite mystified, 
fell to contemplating the singular star that was attracting 
so many sensible folk—first the herdsmen, then the trav- 
ellers. In its golden gleam it was very like the great 
cresset beacon of the Romans, that blazed above the gate 
of Bethlehem town: even now he could see it flaring far 
away! And just as the driving cloud masses obscured 
the star, so the cohorts of soldiers passing in and out of 
the town gate now and then hide the flaring cresset. 
What if the star were itself a beacon, the beacon of the 
gate of the Eternal City? What if it were a sign hung 
out by an angel that the celestial armies of the Messiah 
King would soon issue forth upon the kingdoms of the 
world? 

“Oh, how brave and splendid that would be!” cried 
the shepherd lad, so loudly that the startled sheep jumped 
up, and one ewe lamb ran off. ‘These haughty Romans 
shall all be slain—wicked Herod shall be driven away; 
the Messiah King will dwell in the temple of Mount Zion, 
and will send his hosts abroad to conquer to the ends of 
the earth; we shall all reign as princes, we sons of Israel! 
And I!—I shall go to Jerusalem and be a soldier of the 
Messiah King and a great warrior, and build a superb 
palace of marble in my dear Bethlehem!” 

But, as he looked defiantly about him and upward to 
the sky, he observed that it had become filled with dense, 
angry clouds, and that the twinkling beacon-star was 
quite hidden, so could be no signal after all, and his 
boastings were silly and his hope was vain! 

He would have been quite dejected had it not been 
necessary for him to go in search of the ewe lamb which 
he had frightened away from the fold. Somewhere off 
on the hillside he heard its pitiful bleating; and, forgetting 
all about the black clouds and hidden star, the young lad 
set out to find the lost lambkin. It was a long search; 
but find it he did after a while, crying and tumbling 
‘down in a stony ravine. Gently he carried it in his arms 
back to the fire and its anxious mother. In a shy way 
he was proud of his deed, for there is no animal so help- 
less as a lambkin. 

Then again he stirred the fire, and lay beside it ; but 
now he was amazed to see that the surging clouds had 


grown small and fleecy and floated tranquilly by, like so - 


many sheep and lambs grazing across a meadow and 
followed by an unseen but very lenient shepherd. 

“How beautiful it would be,” thought the lad, “‘if 
Messiah were just a strong and patient hero-shepherd, 
who would care for the nations of earth as his flock and 
seek us back if we went astray or sinned against the 
Lord, and would lead us to pleasant meadows and still 
waters.” 

Imagine how delighted the young lad was to perceive 
that the star above him was brighter and clearer than 
before,—that it seemed to beam upon him in a truly 
friendly way as if to encourage his fancy. 

“For after all,’’ he went on to himself, “how would it 
help the world to have dreadful wars raging around 
Mount Zion? Our Roman centurion is a jolly fellow 
enough, with a warm heart, and for all his giant arms he 
frolics with us shepherd boys in a very considerate way. 
And how gracious was that traveller to-night who was 
seeking the shadow of the star! If Messiah were a Shep- 
herd instead of a King, we would all be one people, his 
flock: we would be so reverent toward him that we would 
be as brothers together in his sight. We would heal our 
woes, as I my sheep; and all the world would be as peace- 
ful and homelike as this dear valley of Bethlehem!” 
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What a blaze of light seemed to rain down from the 
star above! 

“And I—I would ask the good shepherd to teach me 
to be his helper—as wise and strong and kind as he. I 
would go about to guard and care for my brothers of the 
Lord’s flock, and, if his smile were with me, to save them 
from the roughest valleys and the hungry waters.” 

And immediately it was as if the whole sky were filled 
with golden stars (doubtless they had been there all the 
time, but the clouds had hidden them)! At the very 
zenith was the first star, now given into a wondrous rose 
of light. They gleamed and twinkled like so many 
happy eyes of heaven, and shed a soft glow over hilltop 
and gray sheep and the roofs of tranquil Bethlehem town. 

“It’s a sign, it’s asign!” shouted the lad aloud, with his 
arms outspread to the sky; and, even as he exulted, there 
came from the distance the sound of singing: ‘Glory to 
God in the highest! On earth peace, and good-will among 
men!” 

It was the song that the elder herdsmen had heard in 
the early evening; and now, though weary and dispirited, 
they were singing it to solace the cold journey back from 
Bethlehem, 

“What have you seen?—have you seen Messiah?” 
cried the other shepherd. ‘‘The Messiah indeed!” 
grumbled one of them, as he flung himSelf by the fire. 
‘““We have seen a pretty babe and a lonely mother and a 
burly father, all as poor as we, huddled in a stable! Here 
is no Messiah, nor ever will be, I think, till the world 
ends! Star-gazers and star-followers are fools always!” 

“But we still have that extraordinary song,” interposed 
his companion. ‘‘Odd enough how we heard it! But 
it is a charming refrain, and will be some comfort after 
our stupid journey!”’ 

Then they both grumbled together, and, as they 
hummed the song, went fast asleep in their mantles. 

But the other shepherd stood very quietly, rapt with 
the awe of his revelation. In the silence of the night 
upon the windy hilltop he had learned from star and 
scudding clouds the secret of the heart of God. But the 
tale of his fidelity to the vision of that holy eve only our 
own souls know. For on every Christmas Eve the 
mystic star beams in the sky (at first a wee sparkle, but, 
if one understands it, a glowing rose); and the mystic 
clouds still float across the infinite field of blue, and 
impart to every open, earnest soul, as to the other shep- 
herd in the dim ages past, the secret of the Christ, who 
came and went and comes again in the vision of a world 
of helpfulness. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Christmas Eve in Boston. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. _ 


It was a day of perfect skies, of pleasant sounds and 
odors, of happy faces and general expectancy. Now the 
West was a sea of orange shading to daffodil, and the 
mirror of the Charles threw back the wonderful coloring, 
the passion of our Northern year even in its dying. 

But the glory fades, and solemn purple shadows creep 
over the Cambridge shores. A necklace of lights leaps 
out around the Basin, and the Hill becomes jewel-studded. 
We pace slowly along the Esplanade watching stars above 
and below. One, large, glowing, mystical, seems to say, 
“Follow me!” and again we see the huddling homes of 
Lower and lower it 
sinks as to a voiceless music, and we see it nomore. ‘Then 
the chimes peal out reminding us of a happy festival, a 
memorial of simple joy that makes our city the very dear- 
est place to be in on Christmas Eve. 
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We turn from the quiet waters and thread the narrow 
streets of an older Boston until we stand where Chestnut 
Street intersects Charles Street and look up, 

What fairy blossoming is this? 

The sober house fronts from cellar to garret are ablaze 
with myriads of twinkling tapers! In memory of that 
first Christmas Eve, Puritan Boston sets the Christmas 
candle. Because we recognize, honor, and love the life 
that is the light of the world, so increasingly does our 
affection go out to this festival. 

What can be more beautiful in its simplicity, more im- 
pressive in its steadiness, more appealing in its grace than 
the burning candle? 

High up in a student’s eyry peers a single star, and we 
recall that slender finger of light that stole from a half- 
closed stable door long ago in little Bethlehem. In still 
other streets the lights are blossoming out: each year 
the contagion spreads and the candles multiply. 

It is interesting, as one strolls along, to see not only the 
arrangement of the candles, but the delightsome interiors. 
Shades are drawn up, draperies pushed aside, and the 
mellow light falls upon wonderful treasures of ancient 
furniture, beautiful in form and decoration, old china, 
books, pictures, and curios from all climes. We may not 
see these things on every days, but this one night, from 
love of the coming guest, nothing is hidden. 

Sometimes the candles are in simple rows, then again in 
geometric or curving designs. Here they may be set in 
stately, seven-branched receptacles, there in separate 
silver, brass, or crystal sticks. 

A ritualistic household has placed twelve tall shafts to 
memorialize the twelve apostles. Another home has its 
suggestion of the Christ Cradle with its naive images of 
Joseph and Mary, all the dear animals, and, of course, the 
manger bed. No wonder the children linger here. In 
some windows holly, scarlet flowers, and Christmas greens 
are in evidence, but in all cases the candles are the main 
feature. 

For once in the year Unitarian and Trinitarian, Catholic 
and Protestant, High Church and Low, indeed all who 
profess to follow the Man of Nazareth, join in this simple 
memorial of love. 

Near the head of the street a band of children sing a 
tender carol before a stately old-time mansion. A beauti- 
ful white head peers from the open door and at the close 
the little folk will surge up and around a beloved pastor 
and friend. 

The crowds are growing along the streets. ‘There are 
people in costly furs and velvets over their evening dress, 
simple little families from back streets, wage-earners of 
all kinds, artists, authors, teachers, musicians, students,— 
a truly cosmopolitan gathering. A large full moon has 
arisen over the city and sends down its bland rays. The 
chimes suddenly peal out in the dear old Adeste Fidelis, 
and we are conscious of misty eyes,—it is all so tender 
and simple and heart moving. 

From a certain doorway dark figures bearing lanterns 
are emerging. ‘They move up the hill, and in a moment 
their rich voices come floating back in the quaint old 
carols of many lands and times. 

Other carol bands collect later. Some sing before the 
hospital in the tree-shaded square, others at the residence 
of the governor and the Episcopalian bishop. One 
group has gone to a narrow court where a little Sunday- 
school girl lies ill. 

It is a wonderful time, for every heart shares the true 
spirit of the season. ‘There is no confusion, there are no 
rude noises to mar the deep pleasure of the moment. 
Every one speaks softly and listens intently when the 
music steals forth. A young man near us turns to his 
companions and burst out with real emotion: ‘How 
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this makes you feel! I swear I will be good this next 
year!” : 

So the candles gleam, the crowds surge, and the echoes 
of the carols are borne along the winter air, reminding us 
anew of the old, old story. It is good to be in Boston on 
Christmas Eve. 

We go home at last to light our own Christmas candle 
and set it in the window. ‘‘For,” as a dear child friend 
said in earnest faith, “if the Christ Child should come 
past our house, it won’t be all dark for him, now, will it?” 
What thoughts come as one sits alone beside the Christ- 
mas Candle on Christmas Eve! How the old story 
grows in truth and beauty! How full of help and inspira- 
tion and sweet comforting that radiant life of long ago! 
Do we not realize anew, in spite of earth’s wrong and doubt 
and sorrow, it zs worth while to strive and hope and 
believe? And does not peace come when we try to follow 
the Man of Nazareth? 

The Christmas candle has burned to its socket when 
midnight sounds, and the assembled family open the 
street door according to the old custom to let Christ in. 
Then, after saying ‘“‘Merry Christmas,” we separate for 
our rest. 

It must have been in the early morning hours that we 
suddenly awoke. ‘The world was transformed by silver 
floods of light from the sinking moon, and from below came 
the sound of sweet voices, “‘ Christ is born in Bethlehem!” 
Blending with the voices pleaded the wistful cry of the 
‘cello, the mellow note of a clarinet, the silver insistence 
of the violin. 

A band of Conservatory students? Very likely, but 
the beauty of Bethlehem’s music lived again in that strain. 
We listened breathless, it was almost too exquisite to be 
true. ‘‘When shepherds watched their flocks,” came 
stealing from a farther station. It was Christmas morn, 
the old story had been told anew. Our Father unfailingly 
holds out to his children the best gifts, and the heart must 
vow with new passion, ‘‘I will be good this New Year.”’ 

Boston, Mass. 


A Fable of Good and Evil. 


BY W. 


Once upon a time sixteen girls had a Christmas-tree. 
It was bright with candles, and from every Twig hung an 
Apple Tart. ‘They helped themselves, and some got more 
and some fewer. Nobody much minded that. But they 
began to look serious when they found many of the tarts 
not fit to eat. 

At last one of the big girls said: ‘‘Come, it’s time for 
us all to sing our Christmas song. You know the words, 
‘Good, kind Santa Claus,-—Now, one, two, three, sing.” 

But the next girl said: “I sha’n’t sing any such song. 
I won’t call anybody good and kind who puts bad tarts 
on his Christmas-tree!’’ 

‘Mine were all good,” said the third girl, “and some 
had quince in them. Quince doesn’t spoil. I think 
Santa Claus is real good and kind.” 

““Mine were all good, too,” said the next girl, “but 
that doesn’t make any difference. No good saint would 
have given anybody tarts made of rotten apples. He 
is bad, if he is a saint!” 

“Tf he was really bad,” said the fifth, “he wouldn’t have 
given anybody any good tarts. Santa Claus is a good 
saint. If some of the tarts were bad, doubtless he had 
his reasons.’” 

‘As for that,”’ said the sixth, “‘no good saint would give 
anybody any bad tarts. I think Santa Claus is real 
mean. ‘To be sure some of the tarts are good, but for that 
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he doubtless had his reasons. 
reasons, as well as good ones.” 

“T guess there are two Santa Clauses,” said the seventh, 
“one good, and one bad. Perhaps they are twins.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said the eighth. ‘“‘A good saint wouldn’t 
go shares in a Christmas-tree with a bad one, even if he 
was his brother; and the bad one wouldn’t want a Christ- 
mas-tree any way.” 

“We ought to remember,’’ said the next, ‘‘that it is 
natural for apples to rot, and that all tarts cannot be 


Bad saints can have their 


equally good. I had two bad tarts, but Iam not disposed 
to complain. I really think they were no more than my 
fair share.” 


“But,”’ said the tenth, ‘some of the little girls got all 
bad ones. I think Santa Claus is thoroughly heartless.’ 

“Of course,’ said the eleventh, “it is a great pity that 
things should come to that, but we can’t expect things to 
happen just as we would like. Every girl has to take 
her chance. I don’t see that Santa Claus is to blame be- 
cause some get more than their fair share and others 
less.” 

“Don’t you think,” said the twelfth, ‘‘that the bad 
taste of the bad ones makes the good ones taste all the 
better, we are so glad they are not spoiled, too? Santa 
Claus is our friend, and knows what he is about. He puts 
- in the bad ones to increase our pleasure.” 

“Yes,” said the thirteenth, ‘‘a monotony of enjoyment 
is no enjoyment at all. If we had a good time all the time, 
we should never find it out. It would be like living all 
our lives in a fine climate. We should never know that 
it wasn’t raining.” 

“That is as broad as it is long,” said the fourteenth, 
“broader. The good tarts make the bad ones taste all 
the worse.” 

“Yes,” said the fifteenth. “Does any girl pretend 
that, if they had all been bad, we should not have found 
that out? According to that, cruel as it was to put in 
the bad ones, it was still more unkind to add the good 
ones. All bad might have made us all happy, I suppose.” 

“Tt is a great shame,’ said the sixteenth, ‘‘that we 
can’t have better cooks.” ‘ 

They had now all had their say, and the turn came 
round to the first one again. 

“To my mind,” she said, ‘‘the nicest thing about this 
whole tree is the beautiful way some of us have behaved, 
who have gathered from it directly hardly anything. 
Patience and sympathy and self-denial are beyond dis- 
pute the most beautiful fruits of this beautiful tree. Per- 
haps this is what Santa Claus‘had in mind. He does evil 
only that good may come. I regard bad tarts as blessings 
in disguise. As to what has been said, I think there has 
been enough of it. This sort of talk could go on forever. 
Besides, some of it seems hardly respectful. So we may 
as well begin our singing now as at any time. I hope 
you will all take part, but of course you will do as you 
prefer. You know the words, ‘Good, kind Santa Claus,’ 
now, one two, three, sing.” 

Almost all joined in, and sang as loud as they could. 
They were not very clear in their minds about Santa 
Claus, but there was one thing they knew for certain. 
That was that they liked, of all things in the world, to 
sing in a chorus. 

The rest held off. The words stuck in their throats; 
but they felt.rather uncomfortable, not to say guilty and 
ungrateful, for there was no denying that it was a beautiful 
tree, and, besides, there was nothing the matter with the 
quince. 

But at the New Year, when they came to talk it over, 
they all agreed that, Santa Claus or no Santa Claus, tarts 
ought to be as good as the materials at hand permit, and 
these same girls were among the first to get up the “‘ Younc 
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LADIES’ GASTRONOMIC AND POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL CHRISTMAS, THANKSGIV- 
ING, AND NEw YEAR’S REFORMED Pastry Cooxs, Lim- 
ITED. APPLE TARTS A SPECIALTY,” for, while they were 
about it, they thought they would do all the good they 
could. It was fairly successful, under the circumstances; 
for the quince crop is always small, and apples, besides 
their tendency to rot, are apt to be hard, bitter, and in- 
digestible. Branches of the society, under other names, 
are to be found in most of our philanthropic centres, 
Morau.—This fable teaches a great many things. 
Mryron, Mass. 


The Christmas Fairy Tale. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


We seldom reflect that Christmas as we know and 
best understand it through sympathy, affection, and 
appreciation is not in any sense a deliberate creation, but 
an insensible growth, a fairy tale and folk story founded, 
to be sure, on the New Testament narrative, but with a 
thousand embellishments, a multitude of adornments 
and additions that have been joined to it through the 
ages. As it came down to us through two thousand 
years, it gathered these accretions from the imagination, 
the quaint fancy of succeeding generations, and the loving 
touches of personal interest that have made it the most 
beautiful and adorable of all our festivals. 

It is in truth a fairy tale, and not one, but many. It 
has gleams of the queer, the humorous, the grotesque. 
The supernatural and miraculous are added here and 
there, but they all serve to make it dearer to the hearts 
of simple, plain folk. It is inwoven with magic and is 
of the very essence of such delightful tales as those of 
the Brothers Grimm and Dasent’s Scandinavian folk-lore. 
Even Br’er Rabbit has the old Christmas flavor. Tenderly 
these imaginings have been woven round to make it more 
alluring, more captivating for old and young. Christmas 
is still growing we may say. It has a strange universality 
and pervasiveness that makes any land seem bleak and 
forsaken that does not possess this treasure. For the 
young it is all witchery, music, and light, the day of 
promise when brightest hopes are to be fulfilled; and few 
of the middle-aged and old have so far outgrown the thrills 
and glad pulsations of youth as not to be touched in some 
inmost fibre by the Christmas spirit. By its magic 
power it draws us nearer to friends and closer to kindred, 
it blows the dust away from old, half-forgotten relations, 
it reminds us of our duties and obligations to remember 
the unfortunate and to share with the unlucky and the 
disheartened. We grieve to think that any child, even 
any outcast, should be deprived of the Christmas warmth 
and cheer. 

‘The little Jewish children, we are told, are often anxious 
to possess this treasure called Christmas, which looms 
large and lovely before their eyes, and sometimes venture 
to make it into a play, a tendency severely repressed by 
their orthodox elders. They see their little neighbors 
of another faith celebrating a beautiful festival, and their 
hearts are saddened by the act of exclusion that shuts 
them out. It seems a pity that they cannot enjoy a 
Christmas by adoption with the ecclesiastical and creedal 
features eliminated, which should retain the loving and 
joyous spirit of the time. For Christmas is really too big 
to be the exclusive privilege of one name. It should 
belong to all sects and creeds, as the apotheosis of the 
infant, bearing a divine stamp of humanity. It is the 
festival of the child as the flower of the race in its relation 
to home and family and kindred, and to God. 

No mission is the renewal of tender ties, the forgetful- 
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ness and forgiveness of injuries, the demonstration of 
something better and purer than the ordinary moods of 
man. ‘The mystical part, though still adding its beauty 
and charm, has melted into a broader significance. Its 
literature is not picturistic, but broadly humane and 
loving. It still partakes of the wonder story where the 
romance must always end happily. Dickens saw the 
significance of the happy ending and was forced to con- 
vert a Scrooge into a benevolent old gentleman, to main- 
tain the good old tradition. ‘This belief in happiness 
and final good is like a gold thread inwoven in the Christ- 
mas tradition, the time of good-will when, if peace does 
not reign on earth, we have the right to make believe 
that it does, or will in time to come. If we turn? our 
minds to sombre thoughts and images of the world’s 
actual condition, we cannot prevent the joyous optimism 
of the time from stealing in and making us partakers of 
the common blessing. 

We have lost or forgotten the old German custom 
observed when the twelve days of Christmas time were 
hallowed, when good spirits visited households and food 
was set out for their entertainment; the latch-string 
hung loose, that the blessed influences might enter unob- 
structed; and in the deep hush of midnight the home 
was consecrated anew. ‘The good spirits are still as per- 
vasive as of old, but they take the form of kindly human 
fairies who bless thousands of little children with good 
dinners, toys, dainties, and warm clothing, and penetrate 
thousands of destitute homes, bearing cheer and blessing. 

Even the practical, hard-headed, unemotional people 
who find Christmas a swindle, a nuisance, who feel resent- 
ment for the depletion of their pocket-books in obedience 
to a perverted custom, still cannot get quite away from 
the influence of the Christmas spirit. The sound of the 
pealing organ in the church, even the tone of the bells 
that ring out “Christmas! Christmas!” with alluring 
sweetness, the evergreen trees at the market stalls over 
which the light streams in the crisp, frosty air of early 
evening, even the laughter of children and young girls as 
they go by in groups with a touch of unwonted happiness, 
move the heart of the complaining, disgruntled cur- 
mudgeon, or at least thrill his nerves. For the right to be 
happy during just one period of the year gets into the air, 
and gives us the privilege of indulging in the witchery of 
imagination, At Christmas anything may happen. The 
lonely, neglected girl may find a lover: the old pair sitting 
sadly by the fireside may see their prodigal lost son return- 
inghome. ‘The poor child may fall heir to the enticing doll 
she has worshipped in the shop window: the ragged lad 
may come into possession of the coveted book, the chest 
of tools, the pair of skates, the steam-engine of which he 
dreams at night on his miserable bed. 

Against all probability, against reason and experience, 
we believe things happen of themselves at Christmas, that 
a beneficent power is hidden up chimney or in the cellar 
or up aloft that confers blessings. We pity those prac- 
tical, hard-headed people who have no illusions of the 
heart, no loving superstitions that make life brighter and 
more bearable. What if we do cherish the illusion for 
the time being that we are special favorites of fortune? 
Are we not all living in the Christmas fairy tale, and will 
we not soon inevitably awake to the sad realities of the 
world? 

There have been stern, uncompromising people in the 
past who have tried to abolish Christmas, but as soon 
could they abolish sunshine or spring flowers. It defies 
all such audacious attempts of its enemies. We might as 
easily abolish all fairy lore, ‘‘Cinderella,’’ ‘“‘ Puss in Boots,” 
the ‘Sleeping Beauty,”’ the “Babes in the Woods,” that 
have become a past of the furniture of our consciousness, 
and are as dear to our age as to our youth. 
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Holman Hunt painted a marvellous picture of the 
“Flight into Egypt,’’ where the mother, mounted on an ass, 
holds the baby in her arms, who is crowing with delight 
to behold the happy spirits of children who completely 
surround him, wreathed with roses and carrying little 
lamps to light the holy child on his way. It is a charming 
piece of fantasy as purely imaginative as any tale out of 
an old wonder book. ‘The tranquil mother on her mount 
does not see the escort of infant spirits, but the child sees 
and rejoices. So the children in our homes see and un- 
derstand a thousand things about Christmas that the 
grown ups can only conjecture or dimly recall through 
the long arcades of memory. 

It is well not to know too much about this great, 
unique Christian festival, with its. pagan touches, its 
borrowings from nature and-art. Let us not seek to know 
up to the point of scepticism and doubt, but rather let us 
imbibe the child’s spirit in its simplicity, the spirit that 
led Milton to write his hymn to the Nativity, where he 
gave place to myths of the old gods and mixed the classic 
world with Christian mysteries. The sun relaxed its 
pace for very wonder to behold the new-born Prince of 
Peace under whose reign hell itself is to pass away, and 


“Leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.” 


All nature turns to tenderness, but the old gods flee away 
in fright: their reign is over. The stars are fixed in 
wonder, the winds are whist to render homage. Religion 
is touched with a deep, pervasive emotion to bless the 
coming of the child. It is the great wonder story that 
has thrilled the heart of the world for two thousand years, 
and the first Christmas in the manger is joined to this 
one with indissoluble ties. Still, if our ears are sanctified, 
may we hear the angel song that sounded on that first 
holy day while the crystal spheres rang with gladness. 
Summit, N.J. 


Christianity and Socialism. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


I have read the Cardinal’s strong and eloquent denun- 
ciation of socialism and the socialistic philosophy with 
profound interest and a qualified approval. For the coarse 
and shallow demagogues who parade the streets bearing 
red banners, blazoned with the inscription, “‘No God and 
no law,” I share the Cardinal’s pity and contempt. But 
a motto which combines the childish folly of atheism with 
the crude declaration of anarchistic lawlessness is in no 
sense representative of true socialism. A socialist may 
be an atheist, or he may accept every portion of the Catho- 
lic creed; but, unless he is first a fool, he certainly cannot 
be an anarchist. ‘The socialist believes in the conserva- 
tion of property, not its destruction. He may or he may 
not believe that “the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof,” or he may simply believe that the earth belongs 
to the men and women who are on it. In either case his 
socialism has nothing to do with his “‘theology.”’ Neither 


does the socialist believe in the destruction of personal 
property. 


He believes that every individual should 
securely own what he honestly works for. John Stuart | 
Mill says the fundamental contention of socialism, that 
every man should labor to the limit of his capacity and 
enjoy to the limit of his wants, has never been successfully 
refuted and never will be. The essential doctrine of 
socialism is simply this, that the material world is the 
fruitful mother of all material wealth, and that therefore 
everybody should have a fair share in the production and 
enjoyment of the wealth it yields; in a word, that mat- 
erial wealth should be “socialized.’’ In order to bring this 


desirable result about he also believes that society, organ- 
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ized as states and communities, should own and control 
the instruments by which this natural wealth can be 
produced and distributed. ‘This doctrine may be vision- 
ary and impracticable, but it certainly is not unchristian. 
And even the socialistic atheist accepts that portion of 
Saint Paul’s doctrine which his Eminence quotes approv- 
ingly, “If any man shall not work, neither let him eat.” 
The Christian Church was born in the midst of a de- 
caying civilization, and the surest mark of that social 
decay and disintegration was found in the absorption by 
the comparatively few rich of the fruits of the labor and 
suffering of the multitudinous poor. One of the earliest 
tasks the Church assumed was the correction of this un- 
natural social condition. We see, for instance, the presence 
of communism in the book of Acts. Lecky says that many 
of the earlier bishops gave all they possessed to the poor, 
not as an act of charity, but “as an act of justice.” Pos- 
sibly they followed methods of which modern social econ- 
omy could scarcely approve; but, while the church never 
placed the seal of its approval upon any system of commun- 
ism, it recognized that social regeneration must begin 
With a fairer relation between the rich and the poor. We 
see some of the survivals of that earlier struggle in the 
interest of the poor in the doctrines and philosophy of 
the Catholic Church. It set its face like flint against the 
practice of usury, so common and so cruel in the pagan 
world. ‘That very Brutus, who is evidently Shakespeare’s 
ideal character, was by his usurious practices responsible 
for the death of several poor debtors. ‘Treating of the 
seventh commandment, the catechism of the Council 
of Trent says: “To this class also belong usurers, the 
most cruel and relentless of extortioners, who by their 
usurious practices plunder and destroy the poor. What- 
ever is received above the principal, be it money or any- 
thing else that may be purchased or estimated by money, 
is usury . . . and hence the question, ‘What is usury?’ 
which was answered, ‘What is murder?” ‘The reason why 
it was thus characterized is that he who lends at usury 
sells the same thing twice, or sells that which has no real 
existence.” And this rigid denunciation of usury the 
Church has never modified. The rising commerce of 
Eastern Europe made tense the question of usury, but 
the ecclesiastical authorities never wavered. Says Dr. 
James Martineau,“ All their decisions proceeded on the 
assumption that it was contrary to the divine law to 
charge or pay anything for the use of money, and that, 
less a loan as returned was identical with the loan as 
teceived, there was robbery or fraud in the transaction. 
... The principle was reaffirmed and explicitly defined 
by Benedict XIV. in five canons, promulgated in 1745; 
and in 1793 the Bishop of Quebec was advised by the 
Propaganda, that guardians of children must not put out 
to loan, with interest, the trust fund committed to their 
charge.” I think the Church has partially modified its 
practice in that respect, but it has never deviated from 
its principle. No socialistic programme that I am familiar 
with demands the abolition of usury (or, to use the modern 
phrase, interest); but, suppose our secular laws were mod- 
elled upon the Catholic ideal, would it not be a tremendous 
step toward the equalization of social conditions? Mr. 
Lawson has shown the startling amount of money which 
is paid in the way of interest, by the American people to 
the great “Interests.” But the trade of the usurer would 
be destroyed. Usury, whether it was housed in the stately 
banks of Wall Street or nestled in the modest pawnbrok- 
ing shops of the East End, would disappear. And the 
man who lived on the interest of invested funds would, 
as Saint Paul says, work or starve! 
T heartily agree with the Cardinal that too many people 
who call themselves socialists, and, what is even more 
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lamentable, who see nothing but selfish and sordid ma- 
terialism as the end and aim of their philosophy, need to 
be taught the fundamental principles of American democ- 
racy. What would our equality be worth if it simply 
meant a better place at the feeding trough? What would 
be the value of all our efforts to secure justice, education, 
enlightenment, and equal rights, if we did not feel that we 
were co-operating with a power higher than ourselves 
who has predetermined the final victory of those great 
forces which mean human civilization? If we are only 
a drove of beasts fighting for supremacy, then it will be 
cheaper, easier, and more direct to follow the advice of 
Herr Most and kill the men and women whose property 
we covet! 

But there are, on both sides of the Atlantic, a devoted, 
intelligent, and disinterested body of Christian socialists, 
men and women who believe that there is something 
radically wrong in our present social and industrial con- 
ditions. They do not march under the red flag of revolu- 
tion. Many of them have never felt the bitterness of 
poverty or the burden of unrequited labor, and so their 
minds have never been warped and perturbed by the heat 
of personal rancor. They have that “vision” without 
which, the prophet says, “The people perish.” They 
believe that Jesus came into human life not only to pre- 
pare men for a better world, but to make them better and 
happier in this, and they seek to make his gospel the dom- 
inant force in human society. ‘Their method may be 
wrong, but their spirit must surely commend itself to the 
kindly judgment of Catholic and Protestant alike. There- 
fore, while I commend the sound sense and sanity of the 
Cardinal’s deliverance, I cannot escape the conviction 
that he has, quite naturally under the present circum- 
stances, identified the whole spirit and content of modern 
socialism with the lawless manifestations which it is his 
pressing duty to condemn. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


The Task of Protestantism.* 


BY PROF. RUDOLF EUCKEN, PH.D. 


The present situation of religion is peculiar. On the 
surface of things the agitation against religion is still 
predominant and even increasing. In the eighteenth 
century this was unaffected by this opposition and denial. 
To-day unbelief in religious ideas and practices has af- 
fected all ranks and classes. The stream of things seems 
against the spiritual interpretation of life. Yet this hos- 
tility is only seeming and transient. Among all culti- 
vated peoples a strong, deeper-lying tendency towards 
religion is noticeable. As an academic teacher I have 
abundant opportunity to observe this, especially in the 
younger generation now entering into possession of the 
world. There manifests itself among them, with un- 
mistakable force, a new striving for religious assurances 
and incentives, not as a merely subjective individual 
experience, but as a legitimate sentiment and conviction 
embracing our collective humanity. Once atheistic and 
materialistic conceptions were dominant at the universi- 
ties and in educational circles. Itisnolongerso. Found 
unsatisfactory, the cultivated mind seeks other more in- 
tellectual and spiritual philosophies of the world order. 

Modern culture in turn has thought to occupy and fill 
all life, without any need of religious inspiration. But 
to-day we appreciate that an unreligious culture has its 
limits,—limits which the human spirit cannot brook. 
Culture alone does not possess the necessary unity of 
mind and heart and will. It does not satisfy the demands 


*Prof, Eucken’s address delivered before the Ministerial Union in Channing Hall, 
December 2, was put into English by Charles W. Wendte, D.D., from notes taken during 
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of the moral and spiritual nature or affect man’s soul. 
It is restricted to the moment and makes us the servant 
of time. ‘The soul feels itself to be the lord of life and 
heir of eternity. 

Having, then, this assurance of a new rise of religion 
to recognition and authority among men, our task as 
religious thinkers and workers is to guide this stream of 
spiritual tendency into the right channels. ‘This brings 
me to my topic, ‘‘ The Task of Protestantism at the Present 
Day.” What obligations does the rebirth of religion in 
our time lay upon us? What are our immediate duties 
as friends and advocates of a free, rational, and spiritual 
faith? First, we must fully and frankly recognize the 
changes which through the productivity of the last cen- 
turies have been wrought in the spiritual concerns of man- 
kind. Whatever, therefore, is antiquated, outgrown, and 
no longer useful we must be willing to surrender as no 
longer of significance and value to our day and genera- 
tion, as, perhaps, a positive harm to it. These older 
systems of thought and conceptions of religious truth once 
had their validity and importance, and are to be respected, 
even revered; but the picture of nature has become so 
enlarged, our insight into causal relations so deepened, 
our interpretation of universal law and order, our under- 
standing of historical and critical processes, so extended, 
that we can no longer hold absolutely to the older philoso- 
phies and doctrines. Much in the old systems that was 
once held to be absolute truth is now felt to be only a 
symbol. The latter conception of it is the chief excuse 
for its retention on our part. But it will be still better 
if we openly and frankly disavow it, and not wait until 
our opponents compel us to do so. It is our duty as 
Protestants earnestly, reverently, to revise our traditional 
beliefs, that religion itself may live. Deprived of these 
husks of outgrown dogma, the essential kernel of religion 
will not die, but only be purified and released for new 
germination and increase. 

Protestantism can do this without endangering its 
innermost nature, since it has never allied itself insepar- 
ably with any particular phase or school of human opinion. 
- The Roman Catholic belief is indissolubly united with 
the medizval scholastic system of philosophy, and back 
of this with the Aristotelian and other Greek conceptions 
of the world. This was the adoption of one fixed phase 
of culture enlivened with religion. Here no change or 
progress in any large sense is possible. But Protestantism 
enters more deeply into the soul-life of man. It has in 
it the principle of life, of adaptation, of evolution and 
growth. It strives to harmonize the manifestations and 
conquests of the age in new and necessary syntheses: it 
penetrates to the soul of things and maintains that the 
mind of man is the creator and master of all philosophies, 
all culture. Therefore as the Finnish poet Runeberg 
declares, “From the Old which ages one must let go his 
hold in order to hold fast the Old which never grows aged.” 
Thus only can the eternal content of religion be saved. 
To put away all double-mindedness and report religion 
in the terms of our time, this is the first duty of Protestant- 
ism. 

Then when Protestantism, in the full consciousness 
of its inner superiority, becomes the advocate and friend 
of religion, it will not be the representative of a narrow 
sectarianism, but will lay hold of and animate with its 
spiritual forces all that is most worthy and uplifting in 
the work of its time. It must cherish a closer relation- 
ship with all that in modern culture strives for genuine 
intellectual and moral life. Menschen-Kultur, human 
culture, which strives for success, welfare, comfort, and 
enjoyment must be opposed by Geistes-Kultur, spiritual 
culture, which stands for a higher and ideal world. Re- 
ligion must not be allowed simply to identify itself with 
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the rest of life. It must, however, not be permitted to 
separate itself from it. It must operate in all directions 
and avail itself for its ideal purposes of all that is friendly 
to them,—art, science, philosophy, practical social en- 
deavor, politics, etc. Religion must avoid the technical 
aspects of these great civilizing forces. With their me- 
chanics she has nothing to do. It is in their ideal aspect 
and possibilities that they should appeal to her. For ex- 
ample, philosophy, like religion, seeks to further the high- 
est in man. But the dialectic of philosophy is no concern 
of religion. It is the same with politics and every other 
human science. Religion should not exist by grace of 
any other department of life. She is her own warrant 
and witness. The existence and self-dependence of the 
spiritual life are as assured as the simplest mathematical 
demonstration. Yet religion needs to be in intimate 
touch with every force in society which lifts and ennobles 
man. ‘Theologians are often suspicious of philosophy. 
The philosophical method is indeed different from the 
theological. ‘The former cannot begin with the idea of 
God, but it may end with it. The aim of both sciences 
is practically the same, the methods of approach are dif* 
ferent. Science, art, politics, social reform, should not 
be subjects of indifference for religion; for, rightly pursued, 
they greatly enhance the earnestness and dignity of life. 
The old type of Protestantism often looks with fear and 
aversion on culture. It has inherited from its Roman 
Catholic ancestry the medigeval idea of static universe 
and an immobile theology. We need a religious world, 
not only chapels of refuge here and there. We need a 
cathedral to include all souls. Protestantism is in a 
unique position to accomplish all this. It has the freedom, 
breadth, and inward conviction necessary for the task. 

It is the same with art. Art is more cherished in Amer- 
ican churches than in those of Germany. Early Protes- 
tantism in the latter country feared the influence of pict- 
ure, statue, and symbol, considered as mediatorial instru- 
mentalities to win the soul to that allegiance which Luther 
and his colleagues taught was to be gained only by inward 
and spiritual communion between the soul and its Maker. 
But no such considerations need now prevent our employ- 
ment of the beautiful in art and song and symbol in the 
modern Protestant Church. 

In the third place we need a more effective development 
of that which all Protestants hold in common, a stronger 
consciousness of inner Unity. We possess this unity, but 
are not as fully aware of it as we should be. Friendly 
Roman Catholic critics tell us Protestantism may be good 
for the individual soul, but not for collective humanity. It 
has too many variations: it is too much split up into sects 
and schools of opinion, It does not minister to that deep 
and conscious need of men for inner and effective asso- 
ciation, for a common faith and endeavor which shall lift 
them up and carry them forward on the current of its 
larger life. But this is a mistaken idea on the part of 
our critics. Protestantism has as true a sense of unity 
as they: nay, it represents a higher type of spiritual fel- 
lowship, of the religious life in common. It is unity se- 
cured through inner freedom, and not through external 
authority, and this is the only unity which is worth while 
and which endures. We might easily show the truth 
of this affirmation by examples drawn from the religious 
and political history of great Protestant states like Hol- 
land, Germany, and Scandinavia. There may be an inner 
moral and spiritual unity amidst the greatest manifoldness 
of external church life or even of intellectual opinions. 

Certain aspects of this deeper spiritual unity may be 
referred to in this connection. Its fundamental charac- 
teristic is the Immediacy of the relation of the human 
soul with its Creator and its God, and the purer inward- 
ness of life which flows from this closer communion with 
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the Eternal. In Protestantism this intimate relation is 
free from human mediation, from rites and sacraments, 
from institutions and externalities of any kind. ‘This was 
the great central thought of the Reformation, and we 
should never lose sight of it. In the Middle Ages the 
central virtue of the religious life was held to be obedience 
to authority as the means of salvation. The Protestant 
lays the emphasis on the immediacy of the divine revela- 
tion in the mind, conscience, and heart of man. Where 
there is no freedom, no choice and decision, there can be 
no spontaneity, no depth of the spiritual life. In this 
immediacy of our relations with God lies the kernel of 
Christian faith. It follows from it that the Church is 
second, not first, in our regard. All truth rests at last on 
the immediate personal disclosure of the divine life in 
the soul of man. In the older Christianity this was not 
understood as it is now. ‘The confirmation of religious 
truth was sought in external things, miracles, wonders, 
traditions, etc. Men were thankful to be reassured by 
these outward and sensuous evidences for the truth of 
religion. Even Saint Augustine declared, “I should not 
believe in the Gospel if it was not sustained by authority.’ 
Thus the inner life was sacrificed by an age exhausted 
and tired of thinking, which sought the tangible evidence 
of sacrament and symbol conceived as sources of direct 
revelation. 

The great principle of the immediacy of the religious 
sentiment changes all this to a deeper experience and 
conviction. Worship is no longer a magical effect wrought 
upon the soul by material elements and instrumentalities. 
It is an insight and an assurance gained by first-hand 
communications within the soul by the Eternal. To 
enrich our religious life we may safely employ rite and 
symbol and sacrament, if only we recognize their symbolic 
and representative character, and do not regard them as 
original sources of revelation. All the great German 
thinkers, Kant, Goethe, and the rest, while they may 
not have been religious in the churchly sense, have upheld 
this religion of inner spiritual experience against a faith 
mediated by outward and sensuous impressions. 

Secondly, Protestantism has a characteristic concep- 
tion of the nature of religion and morals. It protests 
against specific religion, a religion which, in addition to 
general morality, inculcates certain acts as especially 
meritorious, and in like manner sets apart a distinctive 
priesthood. ‘There is, as all history shows, great danger 
in this. ‘he existence of a distinctively sacred manner 
of life, with a specific commission and duties, lowers the 
common allegiance to morality and service: it weakens 
individual responsibility. ‘Luther's fundamental idea 
was that we must serve God in the whole of life, not simply 
at specific seasons and places, by prescribed rites and 
ceremonies, prayers, penances, and pious works. Daily 
life and service, morally and religiously permeated and 
inspired, this is true worship. Life and belief must not 
be separated, nor worship become specific and circum- 
scribed. 

Protestantism is often charged with an excess of indi- 
vidualism, with self-opinionatedness and obstinacy in its 
revolt from the older church. But this is a profound 
mistake. It was an inner moral necessity for it to break 
away from conceptions of religion and systems of worship 
which were no longer true and tenable. ‘Here I stand. 
_I can do no other. God be my Helper!” ‘This utter- 
ance attributed to Luther sums up the spirit of the Refor- 
mation. ‘This conviction of an inner command, of a 
duty laid upon him, of a mission to humanity, made him 
strong and courageous. ‘The voice of conscience within 
gave him a sense of superiority to the world. It opened 
a new moral world to his vision, a religion which is not 
specific, but universal, which is not content with controlling 
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one phase of man’s experience or activities, but aspires 
to rule over all his faculties and life, and by the power 
of the divine revealed in the human opens a new and 
higher world for his contemplation and service. 

The Church is a means for the spiritual life, but not its 
only or chief source. It is not to be undervalued as a 
civilizing and inspiring force in society, but a true Protes- 
tantism will rely still more on the inwardness and imme- 
diacy of man’s moral and spiritual activities. There can 
be no true freedom without depth of spiritual experience, 
but no depth in man’s soul-life is possible without free- 
dom. Independent individual action alone yields us 
this. ‘To surrender our soul to external authority destroys 
it. Protestantism is founded on this independence of 
the human personality grounded and established in God 
and its superiority to all external and visible forms of 
communion, however venerable or imposing. Its common 
ground for unity is the new kind of religious life it has 
introduced into human society, and which it should not 
only possess, but promote. 

Sectarianism is a great hurt to Christianity. For one 
thing it seriously impairs the effectiveness of foreign mis- 
sions and gives an uncertain note to our appeal to the 
less privileged nations of the world. We need to-day a 
fuller unity, a profounder consciousness of our essential 
oneness and the adequacy of our faith for collective human- 
ity. We do not assert ourselves sufficiently. We must 
do this by our thought, imparting to religious seekers the 
fundamental principles of our faith, by our practical en- 
deavors inspired by a free and humanitarian faith which 
consecrates the whole of life, by a worship which strives 
for greater unity in its forms and methods, while not 
impairing the freedom of faith. We must seek to pro- 
mote these basic ideas of true Christianity and give it 
as an inspiring power to the world. 

America especially is charged with this great mission 
to mankind. Protestantism laid the foundations of this 
mighty nation. It gave it the ineradicable impress of 
Protestant morality, Protestant ideals and convictions. 
The future well-being of the nation is bound up with 
loyalty to these principles. The great influx of alien 
peoples with different and diverse religious creeds and 
moral standards would at times seem to jeopardize these 
Protestant traditions and aims of America. No one 
who visits this country but must feel what strength and 
good-will there are in the American people to meet the 
issues and overcome the difficulties of their social and 
religious life. Where these qualities exist in such a meas- 
ure, all things are possible, and your example will serve 
to reassure and strengthen the world. ‘To cite the great 
German Fichte: ‘Let us rejoice at the wider view which 
opens to us, rejoice that we feel the strength to meet 
every issue, and that our mission is endless.” 


Spiritual Life, 


I have often wondered how it is that every man loves 
himself more than he loves all the rest of men, but yet 
sets less value on his own opinion of himself than on the 
opinions of others.—Marcus Aurelius. 


ot 


Let us not deceive ourselves. While it may be true 
that in a general way truth and right will eventually 
triumph, it is also true that they will never triumph in 
our individual lives without intelligent and persistent 
effort on our part. God has not relieved us of all respon- 
sibility in this matter. Life is a stern taskmaster. The 
world will never be all right with us until we make it so. 
M. Franklin Ham. 
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The Song of the Year. 


The earth goes singing down the year, 

And all the year sings back to her, 

Strains such as music has by ear, 

Or writ in song-bird character. 

With many a windy chorister 

Whose chant she cannot choose but hear, 

The earth goes singing down the year, 

And all the year sings back to her; 

Then lest ber music lack the best, 

Winter writes in her musical full rest. 
—Grace Ellery Channing. 


Literature. 


THE OPEN SECRET. 


By James Thompson 
Bixby. Boston: American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. $1.20.—One may look long to find 
in current literature such an effective welding 
together of the best thought in religion and 
science as this book presents. It is perhaps 
as good a hint as we yet possess of the mental 
world that is being shaped for coming time. 
Probably the process of fusing religious 
philosophy with new scientific certainty has 
to be undertaken mostly from the religious 
side; for, while the theologian can under- 
stand science, it seems extremely difficult 
for the scientific man to understand religion. 
Mr. Bixby has rendered a genuine service 
in this direction. Both in thought and style 
his book is an admirable piece of work. 
One could wish there were enough determin- 
ism in the world to compel all determinists 
to read and digest the chapter on ‘‘ Fate and 
Choice,’’ for that ought to make free men 
of the whole class of them. The chapter 
on our “‘Self-made World” might be pre- 
scribed as a valuable tonic for anybody 
who suffers from ‘‘that tired feeling.” It 
also contains a statement of the necessity 
of optimism in reform, as good as Chester- 
ton’s doctrine of that kind, and free from the 
blemish of the latter’s everlasting paradox. 
In the concluding chapter, among other good 
things, there is a brief but sane and luminous 
discussion of some of the economic questions 
by which the world is at present much 
convulsed. Apparently it needs saying, over 
and over, that to considerable extent these 
are problems in human nature itself, and 
that is here said with convincing force. 
But better than any special point of excel- 
lence is the large way in which, through this 
book, spiritual idealism takes possession of 
the world which modern science has set 
before us. That the adjustment between 
these two lines of thought can now be made 
complete is, of course, far too much to hope 
for. But it is a long way advanced by such 
careful and sober thinking, Probably the 
scientific man would find Mr, Bixby’s thought 
least satisfactory in what he has to say by 
way of showing that the universe, viewed 
as a machine, is such a machine as the God 
of Idealism might fitly create. And it is 
quite possible that religion, in the end, will 
find it advantageous to make less of that 
kind of argument. The “way out” may 
be found through a larger use of the idea 
of freedom. ‘The things that offend us in 
our human world we get on with because 
man is in some measure free, Mr. Bixby 
sees that this freedom may extend somewhat 
into the world beneath man. If it does, and 
1s aly considerable factor of this process 
of development, it relieves us there also from 
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the necessity of trying to explain what it 
seems unlikely that perfect wisdom and power 
would do. But whether or not this book 
succeeds in ‘‘justifying the ways of God to 
men,”’ it is free from the blemish of special 
pleading to that end. Its perfect candor is 
worthy of the highest praise: and that, 
coupled with the breadth of its thought, 
makes it a notable contribution to the 
higher life of our time. 


WOMAN IN THE MAKING oF AMERICA. By 
H. Addington Bruce. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50 net.—Mr. Bruce makes out 
a good case for the woman in his summing 
up of her various contributions to the forma- 
tion and development of the republic. He 
is working on a general history of the politi- 
cal, social, economic, and territorial expan- 


‘sion of the United States; and he records 


with convincing earnestness the impression 
made upon him by studies in the field of this 
natural evolution. In the time of the found- 
ing the American pioneer women were a 
centre of cheerful strength, and showed their 
courage, their resourcefulness, and their 
resolution in times of trial and danger. The 
colonial belles and housewives gained in 
capacity for finding enjoyment in simple 
pleasures, and helped to create an atmosphere 
of refinement and moral and intellectual 
freedom. The women of the Revolution 
emulated the virtues of their heroic fore- 
mothers, and thought no sacrifice too great 
for the cause in which they believed. The 
Western emigration movement called for 
women of lofty ambitions and high ideals; 
and they left to their descendants what 
Mr. Bruce characterizes as ‘‘a strong phy- 
sique, a sane, healthy outlook on life, and a 
real greatness of soul.’’ Not less interest- 
ing or significant is the story of woman’s 
work during the anti-slavery period and the 
Civil War as seen from either side, and the 
closing chapter with its tribute to the work 
of the women of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs is as generous as it is well. 


deserved. ‘There is plenty of lively anecdote 
here, and the book is delightfully readable, 
with no polemics. 


RoGER oF Sictyy. By Edmund Curtis. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
This fortunate writer has had an open 
field in writing of the deeds of the Normans 
in Southern Italy and the founding of the 
Kingdom of Sicily, one of the most interest- 
ing and distinctive of medieval states. 
Little has been written in English concerning 
this period, and the fascinating story . of 
Norman valor and statesmanship is here told 
for practically the first time. Roger was a 
conqueror who relied more on his intellect 
than his sword. He showed.as much regard 
for the details and work of civil government 
as for conquest and diplomacy. Cruel and 
vindictive in methods, he had the mind of a 
legislator and organizer, and, though born 
too soon for the influences of the Renaissance, 
he was interested in the sciences of his age. 
The crowning glory of his work was the gov- 
ernment that he imposed on the country he 
had conquered and welded together. His 
biographer places his name confidently 
among the kings and princes of the twelfth 
century, ‘few in number, but great in fame, 
to whom our civilization owes much of the 


‘best of what it has, who broke the bonds of 
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feudalism, .. . who brought the old barbaric 
states out of the Dark Ages.” By the side 
of the two Henrys of England and Philip 
Augustus of France stands Roger the Norman, 
second count of Sicily and first king of Naples 
and Sicily. 


Crrizens MapE AND REMADE. By William 
R. George and Lyman Beecher Stowe. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Miffin Company. $1.25.— 
The story of the gradual development of the 
George Junior Republic is absorbingly inter- 
esting. Mr. George began as a firm believer 
in militarism. When he found that giving 
children the food and clothing and physical 
upbuilding, that they desperately needed, re- 
sulted in the systematic cultivation of sloth, 


‘greed, and hypocrisy, sordid failure of his 


plans seemed unavoidable. Deciding to try 
once more, he came first to the necessity of 
hard work, duly rewarded, then to the pro- 
tection of property earned by the work, 
then to the enforcement of laws set for such 
protection; and the idea of the republic 
flashed upon his mind, later to be developed 
according to fundamental principles of de- 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOM 


Prepared by 2 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,’’ ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 


Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies - 


in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. | 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a e 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most, gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

COMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . Iam stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev, George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

““A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 


erous range and logical development combining simplicity, _ 


dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry PF. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ine frye to using the first part of the book in my own 

amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. — 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. - 
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mocracy. ‘The book is crowded-with sugges- 
tions for the educator or for the thinking 
citizen. It is perfectly true that there are 
relatively few homes where the children re- 
ceive from their parents training that fits 
them for the assumption of democratic citi- 
zenship. Weowea great debt to this patient, 
steady, unwearied innovator of new methods. 
Mr. Stowe is secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Junior Republics, which is under- 
taking to correlate the work of the existing 
republics, and to establish at least one such 
community in every State in the Union. 


GUTYTER-BABIES. By Dorothea Slade. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—The first thing one notices in this col- 
lection of remarkable sketches about the 
street children of London is the charm and 
realistic representation of the accompany- 
ing illustrations by Lady Dorothy Stanley. 
Some of the stories are pitiful enough, and the 
pictures match them; but others support the 
contention of Miss Slade, that it is not pos- 
sible for any one without a*sense of humor 
to stay long in Guttergarten. Johnny’s 
laugh—his “great, blissful, expectant smile’”’ 
—dominates many pages; the loving interest 
of the girl who holds out her arms to the 
Gutter-baby taking his first walk and the 
intent, balancing pose of the baby itself, 
even the round face of the baby who cries,— 
“That’s my beauty a-liften’ up ’is voice,’’— 
show how rightfully Lady Stanley has earned 
her fame as a portrayer of children. .These 
are searching studies, realistic, sympathetic, 
practical. Miss Slade has lived long among 
these people, and she has no “‘ready remedy”’ 
to prescribe; but she has made them seem 
real to others who know nothing of this eager, 
restricted life. 


. Soncs oF A SyRIAN Lover. By Clinton 
Scollard. London: Elkin Mathews, Vigo 
Street.—Mr. Scollard has a very facile pen, 
or, to use an eighteenth-century phrase, his 
muse gives wings to a good many thoughts. 
Sometimes, indeed, we would rather have the 
one inevitable word which lends a verse the 
greater chance of immortality. But, on the 
other hand, these lyrics are of the very kind 
which craves fulness of expression, richness, 
and even extravagance of diction. They re- 
call the Biblical Song of Songs, foolishly 
attributed to Solomon. Still more do they 
remind us of many Persian love songs 
wherein Zuleika, Potiphar’s wife, is com- 
pared to a thousand things,—a bird, a flower, 
a jewel, and dear knows what! Mr. Scol- 
lard’s lyrics, of one or two verses each, ring 
many of the same changes, with suggestions 
of Bastern scenery—the desert, caravans and 
camels, splendid sunsets and gorgeous flowers, 
—everything, of course, reminding him of his 
love, with the true madness of the lover. : 
Miscellaneous. 

The school of printing of the North End 
Union, Boston, sends out a set of Christmas 
cards, suitable for greetings or for place cards. 
They are made attractive by color and orna- 
mental lettering, and moreover the character 
of the quotations places them above the 
average Christmas card. The Union prints 
also a large variety of leaflets, including 
several written by Dr. Charles F. Dole and 
other well-known interpreters of the liberal 
faith, ‘ | vid 
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The Old Farmer’s Almanac for 1913 ap- 
pears in three forms, with the familiar yellow 
cover, neatly bound in covers with gold 
lettering, and interleaved for memoranda. 
It keeps, as in duty bound, its ancient form 
and contains wise instructions, exact calcu- 
lations, prophecies of wind and weather, and 
much valuable or curious information. A 
true New Englander, at least, would never 
think of trying to keep house without the 
aid of the Old Farmer’s Almanac. 


- FREE. BOOKS __._ 


By Emanuel Swedenborg, 
“Heaven and Hell,” 624 pages; 
“Divine Providence,” 605 pages; 
“Four Leading Doctrines,” 593 pages; 
“Divine Loveand Wisdom,” 598 pages. 

Sent to any address on receipt of 
postage, 8 cents per book or 32 
cents for the set. 

THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

3 W. 29th St, New York City, 


REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
BIBLE. New Edition $1.20 net, by mail 
$1.34; THE SPARK IN THE CLOD (Re- 
ligion and Evolution), 80 cents net, by mail 
89 cents; OH, TO BE RICH AND 
YOUNG! $1.00 net, by mail $1.08. Order 
from UNITARIAN BOOK ROOM, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers. Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 


What has the Birth of Jesus done for 
the World? 

Old and New Ideas concerning the Di- 
vinity of Jesus. 

The True Coming of Christ. 

Christ and Other Masters. 

The Joys of Christmas. 

What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World? 

Jesus as ‘Author and Finisher of Faith. 

The Original Element in the Teaching 
of Jesus. 

The Influence of Christ an Increasing 
Power in Human Life. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Howr 

] Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cents. 
Miss Howe, 61 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


A few copies at W. B. Clarke Co., Boston; also Old Corner 
Bookstore. 


Private sale. Address 


A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve viewsof Canada, and calendar 

for the twelve months of the year. The views include 
local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 
work—Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
Order one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 
Movement in Winnipeg. 
Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 


Price 50c.—10c. Postage 


Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. is 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


‘THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 25. 


A PRACTICAL PLATFORM FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


By Caries F. Dote 


In growing numbers the churches are recog- 
nizing that their mission is to society as a whole 
as well as to their own members, that it is their 
business to make their influence count positively 
for all that is best in civic and social life as much 
as it is to build up individuals in personal charac- 
ter. The obligation to render this larger and 
more varied service is becoming less and less a 
matter of discussion, it is being accepted as a 
fact, but to many churches how to fulfill their 
social responsibilities is a subject of increasing 
interestand concern. This is the question which 
Dr. Dole has sought to answer. His social pro- 
gram is remarkably practical, and social service 
committees, men’s clubs and young people’s 
societies in their efforts to promote the common 
alae will find his suggestions unusually help- 
ul. 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 


| phlet will be found a descriptive list of 


the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston” 


THE GOLDEN SHUTTLE 
The Poems of MARION FRANKLIN HAM 
“The repeated appearance of the book is a flattering tribute to its popularity. So large a measure of success is 
rarely won by a writer of verse in these days.””—Boston Transcript. 
“These poems are different —as different as the author.”-—Boston Globe. 
A GIFT BOOK THAT WILL BE A VALUABLE ADDITION TO ANY LIBRARY 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 - 


| SHERMAN, FRENCH: & COMPANY, Publishers. ° . ° 


BOSTON 
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The Bome. 
Mildred’s Letter. 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 
Dear Santa Claus: 
Please bring a nice big doll this year, 
And lots of dolly clothes; 
But do not leave them at my house, 
Take them to Annie Rose, 


Who in a dirty alley lives 
And has no pretty toys, 

But plays such noisy, foolish games 
With all her brother boys. 


And I, dear Santa, I can make 
My doll do one more year, 

And, if you have some fine, new toys, 
We shall not want them here. 


There are more Annies in the world, 
Mamma says: will you go 

And give them all your prettiest things? 
And I will love you so! 


And then, if any you have left, 
Dear Santa, don’t you see, 
You might just hang up one or two 
On our big Christmas tree. 
—Litile Mildred. 


Marion’s Christmas Party. 


BY FRANCES HARMER, 


into the neat 
“Have you talked 
Can I have a Christ- 


“Mother!’’ Marion ran 
kitchen, breathlessly. 
it over with Father? 
mas party?” 

“Pick up your books, dear,” said her 
mother, gently, not pausing in her stirring 
of the Christmas pudding. “I have talked 
it over with Father, and he thinks’’— 

““T know,” interrupted Marion, falling from 
heights of expectancy to depths of dejection. 
“The old, old story! We can’t afford it!” 

She dropped down into a kitchen chair, 
and her mother half sighed, half smiled, at 
the tragedy of such a disappointment to 
fifteen years. i | 

“Tn the first place, Marion, a party would 
cost more than your father thinks it would 
be right to pay for any pleasure while we 
are in debt. In the second place, even if 
we could manage it very cheaply, some of 
your friends’ fathers are our creditors, and 
what would they think of us? They have 
been very patient, knowing that we are 
doing the best we can; but they mustn’t think 
we are wasting money on gayeties, must 
they?” F 

Marion did not reply. Tears gathered 
in her eyes and fell on her white shirtwaist. 

The tears were too much for Mrs. Miller. 
She dried her hands quickly, and crossed to 
her daughter’s side, laying motherly hands 
on the bowed head. 

“There, there, child! I am sorry that 
you should have to help bear our money 
cares at your age. Don’t cry. Mother 
will think of something!”’ 

“Mother will think of something!’’ 

Marion lifted her head and dashed away 
the tears. If Mrs. Miller had reproached 
her with selfishness, Marion would have 
felt unhappy, if not still aggrieved. But 
that tender, and so often heard and well- 
remembered phrase, ‘‘ Mother will think of 
something!’’ suddenly showed her to herself 
in a new and not pleasant light. 

“Don’t!” she said, smiling through her 
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tears, as she kissed the hand that stroked 
her face, ‘I’m a wretched, miserable, self- 
ish creature! Don’t do anything for me!’’ 

And, when her father came in to dinner, 
he found his sometimes fretful daughter all 
smiles and eager service. 

However, the mother’s face was grave. 
And that evening, after a talk with her hus- 
band, she formed a little plan. 

“Marion,” she said, as they sat at their 
breakfast-table: it was Saturday morning, 
and Marion and her mother always break- 
fasted alone and later, on Saturday morning. 
“What do you say to a breakfast party?” 

Marion looked at her wonderingly. 

“JT never heard of such a thing,’ she 
answered. 

“Then you haven’t read some of your 
history very thoroughly,’ said her mother, 
with a smile. ‘‘There was once a Lady 
Holland who gave very famous breakfast 
parties! However, we won't talk about her 
now! Your father and I have decided that 
as breakfast is an inexpensive meal, and most 
of the things that would be needed are among 
our own stores, you may have a breakfast 
party if you like—say, the morning after 
Christmas.” : 

“T think it would be lovelyz—and so new!” 
cried the girl, her eyes sparkling. ‘“‘How 
clever of you to think of it, Mother.” 


Just before Christmas, Marion’s school- 
mates and special friends—about ten in num- 
ber—received postal cards on which, inside 
a wreath of morning-glories, mixed with holly 
and mistletoe, these words appeared :— 


“Come early in the wintry dawn, 
Come early if you love me! 
And trip across my snow-clad lawn 
To join my breakfast party! 
(Hight a.m ) 


All Marion’s spare time was taken up in 
happy preparations. The little menu cards, 
like the invitations, had wreathes of morning- 
glories, mixed with holly and mistletoe or 
with poinsettias, and some had a robin as 
well. No two were alike. The menu was as 
follows: 

Oatmeal 
Southern Salad 
Waffles and Honey 
Coffee Toast 


When the morning after Christmas dawned, 
it was bright and clear. The sun had flushed 
the East with rose. The snow on the road, 
and on every lawn and garden, lay in unsul- 
lied purity, yet was so hard and crisp that it 
was a delight to walk on. 

Marion met the happy, eager, amused 
crowd of girls at the gate, and led them into 
her room to take off their wraps. Then she 
preceded them to the big living-room. 

They gave a cry of delight at the first step 
across the threshold! The pictures were 
hung with evergreens. Ropes of evergreen 
stretched across the ceiling. A small Christ- 
mas tree, gay with paper flowers and tiny 
bags of candy, graced the centre of the big 
round table. At every place was a spray 
of holly! 

“This is the newest kind of party!’’ cried 
one. 

“Tt won’t be the last!” said another, 

“Wasn’t the air beautiful as we came 
along?’’ asked a third. 

“But doesn’t it make you hungry!’ sup- 
plemented a fourth. 
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The oatmeal was served in little bowls. 
Then came the “Southern Salad.” A long, 
oval dish was edged with lettuce leaves, and 
on every lettuce leaf lay a slice of tomato. 
One end of the inside of the dish was filled 
with scrambled eggs, the other with curley 
slices of bacon. The girls pronounced it 
very good. Then came the waffles and 
honey. ‘There was coffee for those who took 
it, and a plentiful supply of toast. 

The only gifts on the tree were the artificial 
flowers which Marion made so beautifully, 
and a motto for each guest. 

Marion’s grave, clever father had written 
wonderful nonsense verses for these mottoes! 

When the guests had gone, full of merry 
chatter, Marion turned to her mother. 

“JT don’t think there was ever any one 
like you!’ she cried. 

“Hundreds of us,’”’ answered Mrs, Miller, 
with a smile. ‘‘ Just mothers.’ 
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The Barn Folk’s Christmas-tree, 


It was the night before the night before 
Christmas! How the merry flames did 
crackle and dance up the chimney of a wide- 
throated fireplace in a cosey old farm-house! 
And how the happy family of big folk and 
little folk did laugh, and chatter and plan 
for Christmas, and almost let out Christmas 
secrets! There were Grandmother and 
Grandfather and Father and Mother and 
Robert and Dorothy and Jamie and Baby 
Anne. 

“Come, chickens,” said Mother, when 
the clock struck eight, ‘bedtime for folks 
who want to go to Fir Tree Hill, and help 
get the Christmas-tree in the morning!’’ 

Right after breakfast and prayers next 
morning, Father harnessed jolly old Dobbin 
to the wood sled and they started. 

When they reached Fir Tree Hill, Grand- 
father chose a beautiful straight fir, and 
Father cut it; and soon it was on the sled, 
and they were ready to start for home. Just 
then Baby Anne ran up to old Dobbin, and 
threw her arms about his sturdy hind legs. 


“Dobbin ’ants Kismis-chee, too!’’ she 
chirruped. 

“Why not?” asked Grandfather and 
Grandmother. 


“Let’s!” chimed in Robert and Dorothy. 

“Yes, indeed!’ said Mother. 

“*Deed!”’ exclaimed Jamie. 

So Father cut another tree, a beauty, and 
on the way home they planned what should 
be on it. Dobbin was such a kind-hearted 
horse that they knew he would not want it 
all for himself. So they planned for all his 
friends in the barn. And that afternoon 
Father set it up in a corner of the barn floor, 
and the whole family helped put on the gifts, 
taking great care that the barn-folk should 
not see. 

Next morning, early, soon as they were 
up, they all put on warm coats and caps and 
mittens, and went out to distribute the gifts. 
There was a big bag of Grandmother’s best 
sun-flower seed for the hens; a basket of 
Grandfather’s fine long yellow carrots for 
the cows; a box of lump sugar for Dobbin 
from Mother; a basket of sweet yellow apples 
for the calves from Father; a bag of candy © 
that looked like kernels of yellow corn for 
Kate, the carriage horse, from Dorothy; a 
bag of beans from Robert for the sheep; 
and red apples all over the tree from Jamie 
for the horses and cows and calves; and a 
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round cake with frosting and red candies 
on it for Dobbin from Baby Anne. 

How the bright eyes of the barn-folk did 
shine when they saw their lovely presents! 
And what a number of soft, musical, thank- 
ful sounds they made as they ate them! 
Then, after Baby Anne had patted all the 
animals on their soft noses, all the house-folk 
went in to enjoy their own Christmas-tree 
more than they ever had before.—Minna 
Leona Upton, in Our Dumb Animals. 


In Santa’s Garden, 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


“T’m sorry you cannot stay, Richard,” said 
Grandma, seeing our uncle to the door, with 
Irene and me trailing after, uttering ‘‘Oh, 
do’s” and “Please stay’s’” at three-second 
intervals; but Uncle Rick shook his head as 
he kissed Grandma good-bye. 

“Not to-night, chick-a-dees,” he explained, 
“for I’ve got to get up so very, very early 
in the morning.” 

“Why, Uncle Rick,” cried Irene in sur- 
prise, ‘‘you’re not going fishing!” 

“Well, no,” laughed he, ‘not at this time 
o’ year: to-morrow’s my. day for picking 
things in Santa’s garden.” 

“‘Oh, Uncle Rick,” cried Irene and I, tre- 


_ mendously interested, ‘‘please take us with 


you! We’ve never been, and you know how 
we love to go to places with you.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” mused our uncle. 
““You'see, you’d have to get up before break- 
fast.” 

“We gen’rally do,” giggled Irene. 

“Oh, ever so long before,” continued 
Unele Rick; ‘‘and dress by gas-light, and 
stand round in the cold and the dark waiting 
for trolley-cars, and get cold noses and even 
colder feet, and’’— 

“Oh, please, dear uncle, let’s go with you,” 
we implored, “(we won’t mind the cold and 
the very, very early; and we'll go right straight 
to bed, and we'll be up and ready on time, if 
you'll only take us to see Santa’s Garden.” 

So next morning at ten minutes before six 
we were travelling Wallabout market-ward 
in,a trolley-car, and soon stood in the big 
market square which is all laid out in short 
streets of small, red brick buildings with 


Dutch gables running up and down like 


steps. And drawn up with their backs to 
the narrow sidewalks were market wagons 
from Valley Stream and Garden City and 
Syosset and Flushing and Locust Valley and 
Oyster. Bay, laden with cabbage and kale 
and potatoes and carrots and things; while 
in front of each little red market building 
were boxes and crates and barrels filled with 
vegetables and fruits, and there were all sorts 
of meat and poultry and game hanging across 
the house-fronts, and everywhere there was 
a jabbering, dickering, chaffering crowd. 
The white electric street-lights, the yellow 
gas-lights in the shops and on the stands, 


“ and over and above it all the black sky, 


a-twinkling with stars, made everything and 
every one look sort of queer and not really 
truly, as we walked rapidly through the 
market and down towards the water and the 
docks. And, sure enough, there we were in 
Santa Claus’s garden! 

And there they were! ‘Thousands of Christ- 
mas-trees/ of all sizes, lying in huge stacks 
just as they had been unloaded from the 
boats | which had brought them from down 
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East, or standing up high and straight in 
rows and rows, tens of thousands of wreaths 
of prickly, red-berried holly, glossy laurel, 
and green lacy ground-pine; millions of yards 
of “roping”? for the beams and pillars and 
windows of countless churches and Sunday- 
schools! 

Irene and I stood quietly by feasting our 
eyes and our noses,—for the crisp winter 
air was laden with the spicy fragrance of 
hemlock, spruce, and fir,—while Uncle Rick 
selected (you see, that’s what he meant by 
‘picking things’) the one sky-high tree for 
the Sunday-school, and the six smaller ones, 
together with yard upon yard of roping with 
which to decorate the church, and meanwhile 
the black sky gradually grew gray and then 
warmly rosy, the stars were all gone, the 
electric lights went out all at the same time, 
and the yellow gas-lights followed one by 
one, as patches of cold winter sunlight shone 
out on the Naval Hospital high up above us, 
while from the tall flag-staff directly in front 
of. it the Stars and Stripes fluttered out, 
billowed, and then streamed gayly abroad 
upon the morning breeze. 

Uncle Rick took us into a queer and tiny 
restaurant where we had ham and eggs and 
drank hot coffee—just for once in a way— 
from funny cups about an inch thick and 
without handles, and then we climbed aboard 
the troliey-cars again and travelled home- 
ward along Flushing Avenue, just waking 
up to its crowds, its cares, and its squalor, 
and we ‘‘wondered,’’ Irene and I, whether 
Santa Claus was likely to leave any of his 
trees or toys or other good things in such a 


neighborhood. 
“Why, certainly he will,’ cried Uncle 
Rick. “‘He may keep his Paris dolls and toy 


autos and miniature electric-cars for the 
other part of the city; but he scatters broad- 
cast among these humbler homes the kindly 
helpfulness, the delight in small and simple 
gifts, the sharing one’s little with him who 
has even less, which go to make up the true 
Christmas spirit—the really truly ‘good- 
will to man.’” 

We were at home just as father opened the 
door to go to down-town to the office, and 
slipped in without ringing. 

“Had a good time, chick-a-dees?” asked 
Uncle Rick, and then he took from his ulster 
pocket a wee sprig, set with whity green 
leaves and greeny white berries, and, holding 
it over our heads, he kissed us both under the 
mistletoe. 

““Good-bye, dearies,”’ he cried, as he ran 
down the steps. ‘‘Good-bye, and Merry 
Christmas!”’ 


Little Bear and the Circus Man. 


One morning Father Bear and Mother 
Bear went away to pick blackberries. Mother 
Bear told Little Bear to stay in his own 
yard. After his father and mother went 
away, Little Bear was dancing a bear dance 
beside the lilac-bush, when a stranger looked 
through the railing, and said: ““Are you one 
of the Three Bears? Is your father called the 
Big Bear and your mother called the Middle- 
sized Bear?”’ 

“Yes, we are the Three Bears family,” 
said Little Bear. 

“Then open the gate, and come with me,”’ 
said the stranger.  ‘“‘I am Mr. Circus Man.” 

Now the circus man went into the forest 
on purpose to catch Little Bear. In his hand 


bet 


he carried a chain and a collar. He wished 
to put the collar round Little Bear’s neck 
and drag him by the chain away from the 
forest. He wanted to put Little Bear in a 
tent with this sign: 
Side Show! 
Bring the children to see the 
Little Bear, whose home was visited by 
Goldilocks! 
Only Ten Cents Admission! 


“Vou should go to the circus and hear the 


band play, Little Bear,” saidthe man. ‘And 
you should see the circus tents! You should 
see the clowns do tricks inside the biggest 


circus tent! You should see the big animals 
that belong to the circus! You should see 
the elephants from India! ‘They are bigger 
than your house, Little Bear! You should 
see the great hippopotamus and the huge 
rhinoceros with the horn on top of his nose! 
You should listen to the lions’ roar, and hear 
the tigers growl! Will you come with me to 
the circus, Little Bear ?” 

“T should like to see the circus,’ spoke 
Little Bear, ‘but I can’t go until my father 
and mother come back from the blackberry 
patch. Mr. Circus Man, I should think you 
would be afraid of the big elephants bigger 
than our house!”’ 

“Oh, no,’”’ answered Mr. Circus Man. ‘I 
am so brave [ am not afraid of the elephants.”’ 

“JT should think,’ went on Little Bear, 
“that you would be afraid of the great hippo- 
potamus!”’ 

“Oh, no, Little Bear,” the Circus Man said, 
“T am so brave that I am not afraid of any- 
thing, You come with me. You see, I am 
not afraid of ’— 

Mr. Circus Man never finished that speech 
becatise at that moment Father and Mother 
Bear returned, and Mr, Circus Man suddenly 
looked terribly frightened. For half a second 
he stared at the Middle-sized Bear and the 
Big Bear, and then he turned and ran so fast 
that his coat tails stood straight out behind! 

Little Bear laughed until he had hiccoughs. 

“What is the matter with Mr. Circus 
Man?” asked Little Bear, at. last. 

“He was afraid of us,’’ answered Mother 
Bear. 

“Afraid of you!’’ exclaimed Little Bear, 
and then he laughed harder than ever, be- 
cause he thought it was so funny that any 
one could be so afraid of his good father and 
mother. 

And that night, when Little Bear laughed 
in his sleep, Mother Bear smiled, and said: 
“Maybe he is dreaming of Mr. Circus Man 
running away from us. It was funny!’’— 
Frances Margaret Fox, in Youth’s Companion. 


A Small Girl’s Question.—Marjorie was 
standing at the window when she saw two 
little dogs frisking about in the street, and 
manifestly having such a good time together 
that she said to her father: ‘‘Papa, don’t 
you wish you was two little dogs, so you 
could have a good time enjoying yourself 
together?””—Exchange. 


A Great Game.—“ Why, Jacky, open the 
door, and let Katie in. Don’t you see it’s 
raining?’’ cried Jacky’s mother. “I can’t, 
mamma,” said Jacky. ‘‘We are playing 
Noah’s Ark. I’m Noah, and Katie is the 
sinners; and she must stay out in the wet.” 
Harper’s Round Table. 
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The Christ Candle. 


Little taper set to-night, 

Throw afar thy tiny light 

Up and down the darksome street, 
Guide the tender, wandering feet 
Of the darling, Christ Child sweet. 


He is coming in the snow, 

As he came so long ago, 

When the stars set o’er the hill, 
When the town is dark and still, 
Comes to do the Father’s Will. 


Little taper, spread thy ray, 
Make his pathway light as day; 
Let some door be open wide 
For this guest of Christmastide, 
Dearer than all else beside. 


Little Christ Child come to me, 
Let my heart thy shelter be; 
Such a home thou wilt not scorn, 
So the bells on Christmas morn, 
Glad shall ring, ““A Christ is born!” 
—Kate Louise Brown, in “ Elsie’s Guest.” 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D, 


An interesting occasion in Unitarian circles 
in England was the entrance of the Pioneer 
Preachers, a missionary movement organized 
by Rev. R. J. Campbell, minister of the City 
Temple, in connection with the Liberal 
Christian League, into the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. ‘Under Mr. Campbell’s inspiration 
a number of young men filled with the desire 
to preach the gospel of the New Theology 
were gathered together, and a hostel was 
established. Here they were trained for mis- 
sionary work. During the summer months 
they were sent into the country to hold 
open-air meetings, and to conduct missions 
in connection with churches in sympathy 
with the ideals of the Liberal Christian 
League. In some of these missions several 
Unitarian ministers took an active interest; 
and suggestions were made in favor of co- 
operation between the preachers and the 
Van Mission. The men in the hostel grad- 
ually discovered that work in association 
with orthodox organizations was beset with 
increasing difficulties and limitations. Some 
months ago they accordingly suggested to 
Mr. Campbell, in view of his approaching 
retirement, that the Rev. Dr. W. Tudor 
Jones might be invited to succeed him in the 
wardenship. The suggestion was adopted, 
and Dr, Jones expressed his willingness to 
become warden. ‘The five preachers asked 
also for the recognition of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, which was 
granted. Arrangements were then made 
for the transfer of the hostel and of the 
Pioneer Preachers’ movement to an indepen- 
dent committee.”” The new committee have 
resolved on an experimental year’s work, 
Assurances of financial support have already 
been obtained. It is hoped that the experi- 
ment will result in the inauguration of an 
important and helpful missionary movement 
among Unitarians and other liberal Chris- 
tians, 

Rev. Dr. Walter Walsh, late pastor of the 
Gilfillan Memorial Church in Dundee, Scot- 
land, having been dispossessed of his church 
by a judicial decision based on his departure 
from ancient standards of belief and phrase- 
ology, has organized the loyal majority of 
his parishioners into a “Church of To-day.” 
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The meetings of the new society in Kinnaird 
Hall have enjoyed a large attendance, 800 
in the morning, 1,500 in the evening. Dr. 
Walsh’s subject last Sunday was Emerson’s 
“When Half-gods go, the Gods arrive,” 
while in the evening he resumed his inter- 
rupted course on Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
to “voice modern ideals.’”? Dundee appears 
to be ripe for this great popular forward 
movement, Dr. Walsh will be remembered 
as a particularly effective speaker on Uni- 
versal Peace in the United States a few years 
since. He is also to address the Paris Con- 
gress next summer. 

The recent occurrence of the eightieth 
birthday of Rev. Stopford A. Brooke in Lon- 
don was the cause of wide-spread and widely 
representative congratulations. An address 
signed by 250 leading men in all denomina- 
tions and of no denomination was borne into 
his quiet study. 

Among other words of appreciation it says: 

“We desire to express to you on your 
eightieth birthday our feelings of respect and 
affection, and to thank you for the work that 
you have done and the influence you have 
exerted through a long and noble life. 

“We recognize your eminence as a preacher 
and the sincerity and courage with which 
you have always acted and spoken. Your 
message has been inspired by love and by 
a longing for the good and the beautiful. 
You have appealed to the deepest needs of 
men and women: you have helped them to 
realize the things that belong unto their 
peace, 


“We thank you for what you have done as 
an interpreter of Art and Poetry. In your 
teaching we have seen that the love of beauty 
and the love of truth and right are essentially 
one. It has helped the lover of beauty to 
love the right, and the lover of right to love 
the beautiful. You have shown the inner 
unity which binds the seekers after beauty, 
truth, and right together. 

“Above all, we reverence your life and the 
power of sympathy and friendship you pos- 
sess. You have lived a long life of devotion 
to high ideals, always brave and cheerful 
in times of trial, always meeting your friends 
with encouragement and your troubles with 
a smile.” 

Among the 250 signatures are those of 
the Dean of Norwich, Canons Barnett, Rash- 
dall, Lilley, and Rawnsley, Dr. James Drum- 
mond, Principal Carpenter, Principal Slebie, 
Principal Forsyth, Dr. John Hunter, Rev. 
Henry Gow, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Sir Sidney 
Colvin, Mr, Walter Crane, Prof. Dowden, 
Mrs. J. R. Green, Prof. Perey Gardner, Mr, 
Israel Gollancz, Mr. George Henschel, Sir 
Charles Holroyd, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, Prof. C. H. Hereford, Sir 
Henry Jones, Mr. Henry James, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir Sidney Lee, Prof. Gilbert Murray, 
Mr. George Macmillan, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
Mr. G. W. Prothero, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. Clement Shorter, 
Lord Sheffield, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. 
Robindranath Tagore, Lord Tennyson, Mrs, 
Humphry Ward, Mr. P. H. Wicksteed. 

Surely no Unitarian minister has been 
more honored in England since the days of 
Dr. Martineau! 

The British Unitarians are seeking to 
augment their Sustentation Fund,—a fund 
to assure accredited and efficient ministers, 
whose congregations are doing all that may 
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fairly be expected of them, a certain stipend 
that will enable them to continue their work, 


and also to give some aid to new or weak 


congregations. The amount to be raised 
is $250,000, of which $200,000 is already as- 
sured. 

In spite of the terrible rains in England 
last summer, causing a loss of over one hun- 
dred meetings, the British Unitarian Van, 
or open air meetings, was a protiounced suc- 
cess, the results actually exceeding that of 
the previous year. 421 meetings were held, 
with an average attendance of 275 persons 
at each meeting. 

An Italian journal, I] Testimonio, states 
that in America Baptist missions among 
Italian immigrants. are maintained in 59 
towns and cities. This work is done by 51 
Baptist missionaries, who claim 1,494 church 
members and 3,499 Sunday-school pupils. 
But, if Baptists thus succeed among our 
Italian immigrants, then why would not 
Unitarian preaching be still more sympa- 
thetic to them? 

A few months ago we chronicled in these 
notes the fusion of the two liberal parties 
in the French Reformed (Huguenot) Church, 
under the name “‘ National Union of Reformed 
Churches of France.” ‘This included the ad- 
vanced, or Unitarian, party and the liberal- 
orthodox. The uncompromisingly orthodox 
element still holds out for an exclusive and 
all essential creed, and hinders the greatly 
needed union of the Protestant forces in 
France, , 

As a natural sequence of this union of lib 
eral churchmen, their two principal religious 
weeklies, La Vie Nouvelle and Le Protestant, 
are to be merged into each other, and on 
January 1 will appear as a single enlarged 
journal, The 750,000 Protestants in France 
publish over two hundred religious journals, 
involving a prodigious waste of time, effort, 
and money, and discouraging the attempt at 
religious unity and co-operation. It is to 
be hoped that the new paper will not fall 
behind the old in frankness and boldness 
of utterance and inclusiveness of spirit. The 
subscription for the new weekly will be 8 
francs a year, postpaid. We shall be glad to 
secure subscribers. ie 

A change boding no good to the Protestant 
cause in Geneva is the recent decision of the 
Grand Council, by a vote of 51 voices against 
24, to suppress the autonomy of the univer- 
sity and bring it more under the control of 
the State. The radical and socialistic ele- 
ments united with the Roman Catholics to 
bring about this result. At present conser- 
vative Protestant influences still control 
the university John Calvin founded. New 
chairs of “scientific and social economy” are 
to be created, and an advanced school of 
thought will henceforth dominate the uni- 


versity, deciding its: courses and choosing 


its professors. The Protestant theological 
school must probably be divorced from the 
university. 


At a recent meeting of the Protestanten 


Bond in Holland, the Friends of the Chris- 
tian World in Germany, and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in England, 


suitable expressions of interest in the com-— 


ing International Congress of Free Christians 
and other Religious Liberals at Paris were 
adopted, and arrangements made for the ap- 
pointment of delegates and the payment of 


their expenses, Excursion parties are being — 


formed also to secure cheaper travel rates, a 


f 
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We hope our? American liberal associations 
will be equally interested. 

The expulsion of Rev. Gottfried Traub 
from the Prussian State Church by the Upper 
Ecclesiastical Council at Berlin, for imputed 
insubordination, is still agitating church 
circles in Germany. After united and earn- 
est, but futile, attempts on the part of his 
late congregation in Dortmund to have the 
judgment of the court overruled by the 
minister of worship and the kaiser, an inde- 
pendent church service has been established 
in that city. Like his friend, Rev. Carl 
Jatho in Cologne, Mr. Traub now speaks on 
Sundays to congregations of from twelve to 
fifteen hundred people. The fund to endow 
the new General Protestant Association, 
formed recently by fourteen liberal associa- 
tions in Germany, and of which Traub has 
been elected head, has now reached the sum 
of 80,000 marks. 

The friends of the late Rev. P. H. Hugen- 
holtz, pastor of the Free Congregation of 
Amsterdam, perhaps the largest congrega- 
tion of free religious believers in the world, 
has published a commemorative book of 
selections from his writings, entitled, “‘Bloem- 
lezing.”” It contains 580 pages, and is pub- 
lished by Van Holkema and Warendorf, Am- 
sterdam, at 90 cents (Dutch currency). It 
cannot fail to be an interesting reminder of 
a high-minded, scholarly, and fearless preacher 
of truth. Mr. Hugenholtz was for some time 
in the United States and founded the Dutch 
Unitarian Church in Grand Rapids. 

As a contrast to the Eucharistic Congress 
held in Catholic Vienna, a great meeting, 
attended by 10,000 persons, has been held in 
that city in the interest of the Los von Rom 
(free from Rome) movement. 87 of the 
participants announced their departure from 
the Catholic communion. 

The opening in Munich of a Buddhist 
temple—probably the first one opened in 
Europe—has aroused much interest in Ger- 
many. Opinion has undergone many changes 
in Munich since twenty years ago, when it 
was solid in its Catholic ‘‘orthodoxy.’”’ Now- 
adays even amongst its Catholic leaders 
Modernism is prevalent. From the working 
classes its “ Darwin Society of Free Thinkers” 
obtains audiences of five and six thousand 
whenever any popular speaker addresses it, 
and there is also a “‘ Monistic Union” actively 
supported by more cultivated agnostics. ; 

The ‘Theosophists also are erecting a large 
and fine temple of brotherhood in Munich. 


Pastor Schmidt of Bern says that Swit- | 


zerland, with fewer than four million inhab- 
itants, supports twenty-three thousand drink 
shops, one for every hundred and fifty people, 
and that, in consequence, ten per cent. of 
the adult male Swiss die from alcoholization. 

A Swiss statistician calculates that in 1711 
the Catholic governments held sway over 
ninety millions of people, and the Protestant 
governments over only thirty-two. But in 
1912 the Catholic governments tule over 
250,000,000, and the Protestant ones over 
530,000,000. 

The number of students in the theological 
faculties of the German universities had been 
declining for several years past. 
year it has begun to rise again. ‘The twenty- 
one universities of the German Empire had 
only 2,825 students of Protestant theology 
a year ago, but they now have 3,338, a gain 
of over five hundred on the year. — 

The Prussian census returns 


) 


But this | 
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guished for their accuracy. The lately 
published religious returns inform us that 
‘“‘in Prussia in r910 Judaism was renounced 
by 360 persons, but was embraced by. 54. 
Catholicism was embraced by 544 Protestants, 
but no fewer than 6,126 Catholics passed 
over into Protestantism.” 

+A clerical writer in the Protestantenblatt 
of Berlin, in a series of articles dealing with 
the reform of the Church, strongly advocates 
the banishment of the sermon from the Sun- 
day service. He would have a liturgical- 
musical service of worship. The sermon 
should be given, if given at all, at another 
hour or on another day. His reasons for 
the change, too long to quote here, are in- 
genious and forceful. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature in 
the liberal religious life of the present day in 
European countries is the increased con- 
sideration which is being given to the cause 
of Universal Peace, and the growing horror at 
and denunciation of war and military estab- 
lishments. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The meeting of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, at the Hotel Vendome on the evening 
of Wednesday, Dec. 11, 1912, was of unusual 
importance. A special committee, appointed 
by the Executive Committee, reported on a 
plan of union of the Channing Club with the 
Unitarian Club. The Channing Club had 
already adopted the plan by a unanimous 
vote. The Unitarian Club gave, by an 
informal vote, which was unanimous, its 
approval of the plan of union. According 
to the constitution of the club, a month must 
intervene before the final and formal adop- 
tion of changes in the by-laws which will 
permit the union, Notice of the proposed 
changes in the by-laws was given. 

The Unitarian Club was organized thirty 
years ago. The Channing Club was organized 
five years later. In the first years the Chan- 
ning Club was regarded as being a club for 
younger men, In the course of years this 
distinction has faded, especially as many 
of the younger men in Unitarian churches 
have organized local men’s clubs. In addi- 
tion to this, many of the members of the 
Channing Club have joined the Unitarian 
Club. 

All that is needed to effect the merger is 
to admit the remaining members of the Chan- 
ning Club to the Unitarian Club, and ter- 
minate the Channing Club. In order to do 
this, adjustments will be made by changing 
the by-laws of the Unitarian Club. The 
principal change will be the increase of the 
membership limit from 250 to 325. This 
will take care of the laymen who are members 
of the Channing Club and not members now 
of the Unitarian: Club. The ministers who 
are members of the Channing Club are to 
be taken care of by being admitted to asso- 
ciate membership, all Unitarian ministers 
in and about Boston being eligible to such 
membership under the proposed amendment. 
A minor change is that the Channing Club 
members have paid a fee of $7, and the Uni- 
tarian Club members a fee of fro, annually. 
The Channing Club members come into 
membership without further fee for the cur- 
rent year, but the substantial balance in the 
treasury of the Channing Club goes into the 
treasury of the Unitarian Club, and the 


are distin-|amount is more than adequate to make up 
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the difference in the fees. The fee for asso- 
ciate membership is to be $5. 

The whole arrangement is a happy one. 
It makes one strong united club. The unan- 
imous votes of the two clubs means that 
with the new year and the consummation 
of the union the united body will be efficient 
for its work. 

“Governor” Long presided at the meeting 
in the absence of Dr. Charles W. Eliot. The 
address was by Dr. Robert H. Lord of the 
department of history in Harvard University, 
his subject being ‘‘ The War in the Balkans.” 
He said little of the war itself, but gave an 
illuminating account of the races involved 
in it,—their history, manner of life, ideals, 
and characteristics. Some of the most im- 
portant points of the address follow: 

Of the six races in the peninsula, three 
have been there from ancient times; the 
Greeks, Albanians, and Roumanians. The 
Greeks are descended from the ancient Greeks, 
with the probable admixture of other blood. 
The name “‘Roumanian”’ is the word ‘‘Ro- 
man”’ with a slight addition of letters. The 
Roumanians are descended from Romans 
who colonized that part of the world, and 
intermarried with other races. The Alban- 
jans are the descendants of the ancient Illy- 
rians who occupied that part of the world 
in the time of the Roman empire. 

The Servians and the Bulgarians came in 
the Middle Ages. The Turks, the sixth of 
the races to arrive, did not arrive till some 
centuries after the Slavic races, the Servians 
and Bulgarians, arrived. As a people, the 
Turks inhabit very little territory and are 
not numerous, but they rule (with atrocious 
injustice) a much larger territory. To end 
that rule is the object of the present war, 
and, when it is done, if the allies hold the ter- 
ritory they have gained, these nations will 
not be ruling Turks. The Turks are hated 
with good reason, not only for many specific 
acts of cruelty, but because of their attitude 
toward men and life. ‘They are not economi- 
cally productive: they create nothing. They 
borrowed their religion from a Semitic race; ~ 
their art is Byzantine; their whole life is 
predatory, not constructive. The successful 
business and professional men in territories 
they rule are of other races. Ordinarily the 
Turks are mild and simple-minded. But 
they have a capacity for religious fanati-- 
cism and an aptitude for a fighting mania, 
which, when aroused, especially if they coin- 
cide, make him “The Terrible Turk.” 

At times the Slavs have ruled the whole 
peninsula from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, 
the kingdom at one time being Servian, at 
another time Bulgarian. ‘That was before the 
coming of the Turk. These Slavic peoples 
dream of restoring that wider domain, but on 
the Adriatic the Austrians fear to have a hos- 
tile power hold her gateway to the Mediter- 
ranean. If Servia gets a part of Albania and 
fortifies the best ports, and allies herself with 
Russia, Austria will become practically an in- 
land power. Austria objects to Servia’s plans 
on the Adriatic coast as definitely as the 
United States objects to any European power 
getting a port near the Panama Canal which 
might endanger our highway. 

Thus the present war involves racial, relig- 
ious and national aspirations that have come 
down through centuries, as well as indus- 
trial issues and commercial developments 
that really touch all Europe. Only sagacity 
and tact can bring the war to a peaceful end. 
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The National Alliance. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Na- 
tional Board was held at 25 Beacon Street, on 
Friday, December 13, and proved full of in- 
terest and encouragement. The money for 
appeals is coming in well, but additional 
appeals are under consideration, and there is 
a chance for all branches to be generous. It 
would be a pleasant surprise to hear from 
more branches—from those which have never 
contributed—in answer to these appeals 
which are all worthy of response. The Sun- 
day School Committee asks for the continued 
co-operation and financial help of all the 
branches. If there are branches that can do 
nothing else, let them devote themselves to 
this work and to that down in the South. 

Mr. Key of the Southern Circuit is taking a 
rest in the North and is in constant demand 
as a lecturer. He will be at Shelter Neck at 
Christmas time. In the report of this work 
Mrs. Peterson wrote, “The efforts of our 
preachers are untiring and can meet only with 
sure reward.’’ A housekeeper has been se- 
cured for Dix House. Mr. Key has twenty- 
eight records for the Victrola, and these will 
gladden the hearts of many whose lives are 
seldom brightened by music of any kind. 

It was pleasing to hear from the College 
Girls Committee that an Alliance Branch 
has been formed at Poughkeepsie as the re- 
sult of a movement started by this committee. 

From the Library Committee it was 
learned that Mrs. Chadwick has given three 
more books of Mr, Chadwick’s. Prof. Star- 
buck has made a list of books desirable for 
Sunday-school workers. It was voted to 
purchase them. 

In connection with the report from the 
International Committee a letter from Mrs. 
St. John was read and also one she enclosed 
from Miss Helen Herford of London. Miss 
Herford had received communications from 
Florence, Cardiff, Wales, and Christiania, 
Norway. Post-cards sent by Mrs. Davis 
were shown. Mrs. Davis writes enthusias- 
tically of her trip through Canada and the 
North-west. 

Mrs. Lord, in reporting for the Post-office 
Mission, said, ‘“‘It is pleasing to feel that in 
different sections of the country the work is 
going on with increased vigor, especially in 
the North-west.” The chairman of the 
Cheerful Letter reported “busy.’’. A box has 
been sent to Georgia, and pieces of silk fora 
quilt were secured for an old woman who had 
always made cotton quilts before. 

The Badge Committee can do nothing 
until the name of this body is definitely 
settled. 

There was a full discussion of the advisa- 
bility of a form of opening exercise or service 
to be used by the branches if so desired. It 
was the general feeling that everything 
should be done to promote a feeling of fellow- 
ship, and whatever we can do together in- 
creases that feeling. 

It was voted to invite branches to prepare 
and present slides showing the exteriors of 
churches and interior views of the vestries 
and parlors where Alliance meetings are held, 
these slides to be used in an illustrated 
lecture on Alliance Branches, 

The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in Boston on January 23 at the Church 
of the Disciples, the subject of the meeting 
to be ‘Missionary Work.’’ 

Reports were received from the Rocky 


. 


The. Christian Regtstex 


Mountain section. The Salt Lake City 
Branch has kept the church together during 
dark days and held Sunday services where 
there was no minister. Now the church has 
a settled minister, The Greeley (Col.) 
Branch is helping a college girl. In Colorado 
Springs the branch members pay five cents 
for a cup of tea in order to create a flower 
fund, 

The resignation of Mrs. James M. Morton 
of Fall River, Mass., was accepted with 
regret. 


The New Christmas Service. 


The Christmas Service prepared by the 
Service Book Committee has been published 
in pamphlet form, and is ready for use by 
any one who wishes to make use of it on 
Christmas Sunday. 


For Christmas Presents. 


The Isles of Shoals Hymn-books make 
valued Christmas presents for lovers of the 
Shoals. Newly bound copies can be ob- 
tained of Miss Florence Everett, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Religious 
Education, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Books for Teachers. 


The following list of titles, compiled in the 
office of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, is intended as a guide to some of the 
most helpful books for Sunday-school teach- 
ers, parents, and others interested in the 
education of the young. No attempt has 
been made to give an exhaustive list or to 
discriminate between the books named. 
From titles and from the classifications 
under which they are arranged each person 
should be able to select the books most likely 
to be helpful. Further assistance in making 
such selections will be gladly given by mem- 
bers of our office staff. 

In compiling this list no mention is made 
of our own publications. It is assumed that 
these are known to our teachers. Catalogues 
will be sent to all who apply. 


Many of the books named are now in our | Murd 


office, where they may be examined by any 
one, and it is hoped that in the near future 
we shall have them all. The committee in 
charge of the Lending Library of the Na- 
tional Alliance and the Sunday School So- 
ciety has also voted to purchase these for 
circulation. Requests should be sent to 
Miss Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 
ON THE SuUNDAy ScHooL, 

Cope, H. F., “The Modern Sunday School 
in Principle and Practice.” F. H. Revell 
Company, New York. $r. 

Meyer, H. H., “The Graded Sunday 
School in Principle and Practice.” ‘The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 75 cents. 

Lawrance, Marion, “How to Conduct a 
Sunday School.” F. H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.25. 

Pease, G. W., “An Outline of a Bible 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian iation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

ddress correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 

iams, Esq. ~ 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. __ : 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 

Lier eae churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, 25 Beacon 


St., Boston, Mass, 
to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 


Address contributions 
Clapp Noyes, rx St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and ice.” 
* dress correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, ry 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns, 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches, 

Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Bae an Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 

lock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed, 

Committee on ee Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Il. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Oryanized May 25, 1900, “‘to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

_ Vice-Presi : Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 


octigh: aeaiies all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one a er in the gh ayo of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the pent y.?? 
President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 
Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. J. W. Cooper. : 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary- Treasurer, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Sandwich, Mass. 
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School Curriculum.” 
Press. $1.50. 

Cope, H. F., “Efficiency in the Sunday 
School.”” George H. Doran Company, New 
York. $1. 


POPULAR AND INSPIRATIONAL DISCUSSIONS 
OF CHILD NATURE. 

Lamoreaux, A, A., ‘““The Unfolding Life.” 
F. H. Revell Company, New York. 75 cents. 

Forbush, W. B., ‘The Coming Genera- 
tion.” D. Appleton & Co., Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 

Fiske, G. W., ‘Boy Life and Self-govern- 
ment.” Association Press, New York. $1. 

Alexander, J. L., ‘“Boy Training.” Asso- 
ciation Press, New York. 75 cents. 

Du Bois, P. ‘Fireside Child Study.” 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. © 75 cents. 

Slattery, Margaret, “The Girl in her 
Teens.” The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany. 5o0cents. . 

Addams, Jane, ‘“‘The Spirit of Youth and 
the City Streets.”” Macmillan’s, New York. 
$1.25. 

Harrison, Elizabeth, “A Study of Child 
Nature.” Chicago Kindergarten College. 
$1. 


ON THE UNDERSTANDING OF CHILD LIFE, 


Weigle, L. A., “The Pupil and the 
Teacher.” George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 50 cents, Part I. Same book 


mentioned below. 

Coe, G. A., ‘Education in Religion and 
Morals.” F. H. Revell Company, New 
York. . $1.35. 

St. John, E. P., ‘Child Nature and Child 
Nurture.” The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 75 
cents. 

Dawson, G. E., ‘‘The Child and his Re- 
ligion.” University of Chicago Press. 75 
cents.  - 

Starbuck, E. D., ‘‘The Psychology of Re- 
ligion.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 

Sisson, E. O., “The Essentials of Charac- 
ter.”’ Macmillan & Co., New York. $r. 

Kirkpatrick, FE. A., ““The Fundamentals of 
Child Study.”” Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.25. 

Mark, H. Thistleton, “The Unfolding of 
Personality.” University of Chicago Press. 
$1. 


On PRINCIPLES AND Meruops or INnsTRUC- 
TION. 

Weigle, L. A., ‘‘The Pupil and the 
Teacher.” George H. Doran Company, 
New York. s5ocents. Part II. 

Coe, G. A., “Education in Religion and 


Morals.” T. H. Revell Company, New 
York. $1.35. 
Slattery, Margaret, ‘Talks with the 


Training Class.” The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
25 cents and 50 cents. 

Several Authors, ‘“‘ Training the Teacher.’ 
The Sunday School Times Company, Phila- 
delphia. 50 cents. 

Several Authors. “Principles of Religious 
Education.” Longmans, Green & Company, 
New Vork. $1.25. 

Bagley, William €., ‘‘The Educative 
Process.” The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.10. . 

Littlefield, M. S., ‘“‘Handwork in the Sun- 
day School.” The Sunday School Times 
Company, Philadelphia. $1. 


The Christian Register 


Betts, G. H., ‘The Recitation.” Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 60 cents. 

Brown, Marianna C., ‘‘How to Plan a 
Lesson.” F. H. Revell Company, New York. 
50 cents. 

Starbuck, E. D., and others, ‘‘ Moral Train- 
ing in the Public School.” Ginn & Co. 


Boston. $1.25. 

Adler, Felix, “The Moral Instruction of 
Children.” Appleton & Co. Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 


Griggs, E. H., “Moral Education.” 
Huebsch, New York. $1.60. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Cragin, L. E., “Kindergarten Stories for 
the School and Home.” George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

Bryant, Sara C., ‘How to tell Stories to 
Children.” Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1. 

Ferris, Carrie S., “The Sunday Kinder- 
garten.” University of Chicago Press. 
$1.40. 

St. John, E. P., ‘‘Stories and Story Telling.” 
The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents. 

“List of Good Stories to tell Children under 
Twelve Years of Age.’’ Carnegie Library 
Company, Pittsburg. 15 cents. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Boston Federation. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Boston 
Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Union was held at the First Parish Church, 
Meeting House Hill, Dorchester, Mass., on 
Sunday, Nov. 24, 1912. The afternoon 
session, held in the vestry, began at 4.15, 
with a devotional service led by Rev. George 
F. Pratt of Christ Church, Dorchester. 

After a cordial welcome from Rev. Roger 
S. Forbes, pastor of the church, the business 
meeting was called to order by the president, 
Mr. Leon F. Cummings. 

The secretary’s report of the annual meet- 
ing last April was read and accepted, and 
the report of the Board of Directors for the 
last six months was given, several changes 
being noted. 

The treasurer’s report was also read and | 
accepted, a creditable balance being on hand. 


These various committees, the Enter- 
tainment, Friendly Service, Hospitality, 
Membership, Music, Social, Tenth Anni- 


versary, Revision of Constitution, reported 
most interestingly through their representa- 
tives, either the chairman or the secretary. 

The Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution and By-laws reported at con- 
siderable length: the constitution and by-laws 
as proposed were read and taken up, article 
by article. The articles temporarily accept- 
ed were adopted and go into effect at once. 

As it was very late, the reports from the 
unions were omitted, the roll-call showing 
a total of 136 delegates from sixteen of the 
seventeen unions enrolled. 

The business meeting then adjourned, that 
the members might partake of the hospitality 
of the Nathanial Hall Society, a bountiful 
supper being provided. 

The evening programme began at half- 
past seven in the church. The devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. Roger S. 
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Forbes: two solos were sung by Miss Ida 
Seitz of Channing Guild, with Mr. Raymond 
Piper of Lawrance Union at the organ. The 
address of the evening was given under the 
title, ‘A God of Religious Education and 
Social Service,” by Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck 
of the new Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Noontime services in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, for the benefit of those in shops and 
offices, for shoppers and other visitors to 
the city, and for all who would be helped by 
such a brief period of devotion, are to be 
held every day in the week from January 1 to 
May 16, 1913. ‘These services are an ex- 
tension of the Wednesday noon services 
which for several winters have been a regular 
feature of Unitarian life in Boston, and will 
be similar to these in character, except that 
on Saturdays there will be no address, but 
the whole half-hour will be given over to 
organ music. Various ministers, as was 
the custom at the Wednesday services, will 
speak, 


Meetings. 


Rocky Mountain ConFERENCE.—The first 
missionary meeting arranged by the Rocky 
Mountain Conference Board was held in 
Greeley, Col., Sunday evening, December 1, 
and Monday, December 2. Rev. Thomas 
Robjent of Colorado Springs, president of 
the conference, preached on the Sunday 
evening to a good congregation in the Unity 
House, where the society now meets. His 
sermon was an eloquent one on “‘ The Modern 
Conception of God.” ‘The following morning 
Mr. Robjent addressed the students of the 
State Teachers’ College; and in the evening 
a platform meeting, which was largely at- 
tended, was held in Unity House. The min- 
ister, Mr. Mitchell, presided, and stirring 
addresses were delivered by Rev. Dr. Utter 
of Denver and Dr. Robjent. This was fol- 
lowed by a conference on the present situa- 


INVEST IN WESTERN CANADA 


One of the safest and greatest investment fields in the 
world. We can place funds in hi Ss mortgage se- 
curities to yield you 7 to 9 percent. a year. Collection of 
principal and interest guaranteed by a strong corporation. 
All business done by a board of prominent business men of 
Winnipeg. Full information given on request. Corres- 
pondence also solicited about good real estate investments 


in peg var THE INLAND MORTGAGE COR- 
PORATION, 31 Bank of Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. W. A. Vrooman, Managing Director. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

files from Richmond, Va. or write, E. S. Read, 
ghland Springs, Va. 
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tion which the church has to meet. The so- 
ciety is very much handicapped by the need 
of a church building, and considerable en- 
thusiasm was aroused by the hope that some 
way might be found to commence building in 
the near future. ‘This first missionary meet- 
ing was a decided success.. Mr. Robjent, as 
president, is arousing enthusiasm, and Dr. 
Utter, the “Bishop of Colorado,” is a strength 
to the churches. 


New York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEn.—Owing to the season of the year and 
rather unpleasant weather conditions, the 
meeting held at the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, on December 6 was not as largely 
attended as ustial. The treasurer’s financial 
statement showed $1,729 towards the $2,500 
promised for the Forward Movement. The 
first tea at Unitarian Headquarters was re- 
ported as a delightful affair. These social 
gatherings at that place are to be a regular 
feature, held on the fourth Monday of every 
month from 311 to 12 A.M. for business, and 
in the afternoon for pleasant, friendly inter- 
course at the teacups. It is hoped not only 
that the Branches will respond, but also that 
any sojourners in the city will step in for a 
hearty welcome: Mrs. Donnell, the presi- 
dent, gave an illuminating account of the 
May meetings in Boston, followed by a report 
by Mrs. Harding on the recent conference of 
the Middle States and Canada. A resolution 
of love and sympathy was sent to Dr. Col- 
lyer’s family as a mark of deep respect, love, 
and veneration. Mrs. Charles Lloyd, chair- 
man of the Philanthropic Committee, gave an 
instructive paper on ‘‘Some Important Phil- 
anthropies and Humanitarian Movements,” 
including the Boy Scout organization, the 
Camp-fire Girls of America, founded by Dr. 
and Mrs. Lather H. Gulich, primarily to re- 
store romance to the daily life of girls, to 
make work attractive, to develop the girls and 
make better women. About eight thousand 
girls have been enrolled in its six hundred 
branches, extending from Maine to Mon- 
tana. A description was also given of Sesame 
House in London, after which the New 
York School of Mothercraft is patterned. 
Mrs. Lloyd touched upon the great work 
of the Rockefeller Institute, and also spoke 
of the committee on ‘‘ Rational Recreation 
for Boys and Girls,’ formed at a meeting of 
church workers of all denominations in New 
Jersey, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Unitarian Branch Alliance of Orange; and 
noted the founding of a Union Church for 
all denominations at Forrest Hill, Long 
Island. ‘The working out of its many prob- 
lems will be watched with interest. ‘The 
subject of ‘Teaching Morality in the Public 
Schools’”’ seemed to follow naturally. Miss 
Henrietta Redman, the speaker, has had 
practical experience through her position as 
vocational guidance adviser of the Wad- 
leigh High School in New York City. Chil- 
dren should be educated to meet the re- 
quirements of life in its fullest sense. She 
dwelt on the work of the Sage Foundation 
and the importance of having a vocational 
adviser for every school to have boys and 
girls developed in their special calling. 
Sex hygiene should be taught, and then so 
many would not fall through ignorance. 
Plenty of healthy amusement for boys and 
girls is a great preventive of evil. Children 
should be prepared for wage-earning, for 
play, for citizenship. Discussion followed. 


The Christian Register 


‘The pastor of the church, Mr. Dudley, spoke 
earnestly to the same effect. The social hour 
of the luncheon ended the meeting. Agnes 
McClelland Daulton will be the principal 
speaker on the subject of “The Childhood of 
Genius,’ at the Lenox Avenue Unitarian 
Church on Friday, Jan. 3, 1913. 


Churches. 


Boston.—First Church, Eliot Square, 
Roxbury: ‘The Christmas service will be 
held on Tuesday evening, December 24, at 
eight o’clock, Rev. Dr. De Normandie will 
preach. 


Boston.—Second Church (Jacob Sleeper 
Hall): Services are held every Sunday at 
10.45 A.M., followed by a session of the Second 
Church School. In December the preachers 
have been Rey. Roger S. Forbes who also 
administered the communion, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, and Rev. Julian C. Jaynes. 
On Sunday, December 22, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton will preach. ‘There will be special 
Christmas exercises of the school and congre- 
gation following the morning service. Mr. 
Horton will speak, and Mr. J. Russell Abbott 
will render Christmas music. The school 
is to unite with the Disciples School in a 
Christmas Festival on Monday, December 
23, at three o’clock. On Sunday, December 
29, Rey. Charles F. Thwing will preach. The 
Second Church, though feeling the loss of 
its accustomed surroundings, is carrying its 
work steadily forward. The hope of plans 
for a new church building cheers the loyal 
company that meets regularly on Sunday 
mornings to participate in the inspiring ser- 
vices. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach: The publication by 
Unity Club of a series of sermons by the pas- 
tor is now well under way. The Club’s an- 
nouncement in October of a subscription 
method of sectiring the sermons met with a 
generous response. Three sermons have al- 
ready been published: in October, “Our 
Eyes shall see Things Whole’’; November, 
“Fucken and the Spiritual Nature’; Decem- 
ber, ‘The Spiritual Authority of a Free 
Church,’ Five more will be issued during 
the church year. ‘The Women’s Alliance has 
taken the first steps toward establishing a 
branch of the Travellers’ Aid Society in this 
city; in organizing a meeting on December 9 
of representatives from a large number of 
Hartford societies, to hear an address by Mr. 
Orin C. Baker, secretary of the Travellers’ 
Aid Society; and to consider the best way of 
inaugurating the work here. The regular 
programme of the Alliance continues to be 
of peculiar interest. Part of each meeting is 
devoted to denominational topics. This is 
followed by an address on some department 
of the city government, given by an officer 
or member of that department. Addresses 
have already been given on a general survey 
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of the city government, the duties of the 
mayor, and the scope of the work of the 
School Board. Later meetings will consider 
the Park, Health, Water, Police, Fire, and 
Street Boards. On December 18 Mr. Dieffen- 
bach concluded a series of lectures on “The 
Progress and Peoples of Palestine.’ The 
lectures, ten in number, have been unusually 
vivid and interesting. Another course, on 
a related subject, will be begun late in Janu- 
ary. Following the example of a number of 
Unitarian churches; the hour for the meeting 
of the primary department of the Sunday- 
school has been changed. The department 
now meets during the church service, a 
change which has already demonstrated its 
value. Mrs. Dieffenbach is in charge of the 
work, 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia—First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Rev. A. D. Stevens: 
The people of this church would greatly 
appreciate visits from Northern friends. 
Although they are not yet in good standing, 
theologically, with their neighbors, they 
feel that they are slowly gaining in the pub- 
lic confidence. The work of Rev. A. J. 
Coleman helped much for several years, and 
the character of the people has tended to 
remove prejudice, but the visits of Northern 
friends would help greatly in the cause. 


Personals. 


Mrs. Pauline Carrington Bouvé is now 
prepared to give, before Alliances, women’s 
clubs, and especially girls’ schools, lectures 
on “Dickens’s Little Folks and his Grown- 
ups,” illustrated by many colored slides from 
the Dickens’s pictures and manuscripts of 
the famous Rice collection; and on “Boston, 
England,” in which she shows pictures of 
the country of the boy Shakespeare; and of 
Jean Ingelow’s “High Tide on the Coast 
of Lincolnshire.” Her lectures have been 
warmly commended, as giving both enjoy- 
ment and profit. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute im the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Chasity: 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
apgiance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c en. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. I 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of | 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased 20% 
ee nse porcesed i rer 18 
e; T income ans ts increased 01 11% 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
PreswenT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PREswENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, — 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. ame cone 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. a g 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. 
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“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILLSIN IT”’ 

You will have no refrigerator troubles if you use a ““ WHITE MOUN- 
TAIN ”—in Universal use for nearly forty years,j.and world wide in 
fame. Beauty, Economy, Durability are combined. Solid en:, construc- 


REFRIGERATOR 
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The Tuckerman School. 


In the closing weeks of the first term the 
school work, with various activities incident 
to the season, make full days. While one 
student is engaged out of school hours in 
helping at a church fair or rehearsing dramat- 
ics, another, whose field work introduces her 
to many people needing aid, is filling a Christ- 
mas stocking or providing for a Christmas 
dinner for a needy family, and a third 
generously makes possible the stocking or the 
dinner, so the spirit of helpfulness finds op- 
portunity for expression in many ways. 2 

Loyalty to church and Sunday school in- 
terests has been illustrated during the term 
by many who have been in attendance. 
Especially is this true of those who come from 
some distance. To take a half-past seven 
train from a town nearly two hours away is 
the practice of one in attendance several days 
in the week, and a number of those in attend- 
ance Saturdays start much earlier. And to 
come by boat or distant trolley on the pre- 
ceding day to be punctual at the first morning 
lecture speaks an unusual earnéstness and 
enthusiasm. 

The school will close at noon Saturday, 
December 21, for the holiday vacation ,and 
reopen Tuesday, January 7. 


Lowell Institute Lectures in Boston. 


Free public lectures, under the Lowell 
Institute (founded in 1836 by John Lowell, 
Jr., and opened to the public in 1839), will 
be given in King’s Chapel on “The Quest of 
Salvation in the Greek and Roman World,” 
by Clifford H. Moore, professor of Latin in 
Harvard University. January 6, ‘“Orphism, 
Pythagoreanism, and the Greek Mysteries”; 
January 13, ‘Religious Philosophy”; January 
20, “The Mysteries of Isis, Mithras, and the 
Great Mother”; January 27, “Christianity”; 
and February 3, “The Relation of Christian- 
ity to its Environment.” 

“Chapters in the History of Mohammedan- 
ism,” from the point of view of compara- 
tive theology, with especial attention to 
correspondences in the development of 
Christian theology, will be given by George 
F, Moore, D.D., LL.D., professor of the his- 
tory of religion in Harvard University: Feb- 
ruary 10, “The Theology of the Koran”; 
February 17, ‘Controversies about Faith 
and Free Will,” ‘The Rationalists’; Feb- 
tuary 24, “‘Asceticism and Mysticism’; 
March 3, “The Great Schism,” “Moslem 
Gnosticism’; March 10, ‘‘Modern Move- 
ments, including Babism and Behaism.” 

Admission is FREE, and no tickets will be 
required, 


The Higher Battle. 


Would you see loyalty, implicit obedience, 
and the complete acceptance of a/law which 
is supreme? Where will you find them so 
absolute as in the eager intensity with which 
the scientist watches the face of nature to 
catch the slightest intimation of her will? 
Would you see magnanimity? Where is it 
so entire as in the heart of the true merchant 
who feels the common wealth surrounding 
his personal fortunes and furnishing at once 
the sufficient means and the worthy purpose 
of his becoming rich? Would you see self- 
surrender? Its noblest specimens have not 
been on the field of battle where the dying 
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soldier has handed the cup of water to his 
dying foe. ‘They have been in the lanes and 
alleys of great cities where quiet and deter- 
mined men and women have bowed before 
the facts of human brotherhood and human 
need, and given the full cups of their entire 
lives to the parched lips of their poor breth- 
ren. We learned during the great war that 
the heroism of the president might be every 
whit as great and splendid as the heroism of 
the general. The enthusiasm of the truth- 
seeker may be as glowing and unselfish as 
the enthusiasm which scales the height and 
captures the citadel with the resistless sword. 

There is nothing good or glorious which 
war has brought forth in human nature which 
peace may not produce more richly and more 
permanently. When we cease to think of 
peace as the negative of war, and think of 
war as the negative of peace, making war, and 
not peace, the exception and interruption of 
human life, making peace, and not war, the 
type and glory of existence, then shall shine 
forth the higher soldiership of the higher 
battles. Then the first military spirit and 
its works shall seem to be but crude struggles 
after, and rehearsals for, that higher fight,— 
the fight after the eternal facts and their 
obedience, the fight against the perpetually 
intrusive lie, which is the richer glory of the 
riper man. The facts of government, the 
facts of commerce, the facts of society, the 
facts of history, the facts of man, the facts of 
God, in these, in the perception of their glory, 
in the obedience to their compulsion, shall be 
the possibility and promise of the soldier 
statesman, the soldier scientist, the soldier 
philanthropist, the soldier priest, the soldier 
man. ‘The sword is beaten into the plough- 
share, the spear into the pruning-hook.” 
“The war-drum throbs no longer, and the 
battle flags are furled.”” But it is not that 
the power of fight has perished: it is that the 
battle has gone up on to higher ground and 
into higher light. The battle is above the 
clouds.—From Phillips Brooks’s Sermon before 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Boston. 


The Theatre. 


The theatres are many, and they are allur- 
ing, particularly to young people. ‘The per- 
formances range from what is positively in- 
decent and vicious, through the merely vul- 
gar, commonplace, or inane, up to what is 
legitimately diverting and entertaining, cul- 
minating, only too seldom, however, in a 
play that is noble and inspiring. 

Every autumn into this maélstrom of so- 
called amusements many of our young people 
are allowed to plunge without let or hin- 
drance. They do not know how to discrimi- 
nate between what is good or bad, and no 
discrimination is made for them. ‘They are 
permitted to select for themselves, and are 
as likely to choose the salacious comedy as 
the play of high repute, or the gorgeously 
set musical play with its seductive waltzes 
as the clean, pleasing, light opera that any 
one can see and not be ashamed. 

We ate not declaiming against the theatre. 
We believe it tobe, under right conditions, 
one of the most legitimate of pleasures; but 
we do plead for discrimination in regard to 
what our children shall be allowed to see upon 
the stage. No school-boy or school-girl 
should be permitted to go to a theatrical 
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entertainment until the parents have investi- 
gated the nature and the tendency of the show. 
If they cannot do this themselves, they should 
consult somebody whom they can trust, and 
in this way protect their children against 
some of the insidious influences that late 
hours, an uneducated taste, a natural curios- 
ity, and a commercialized theatre may exert 
on the rising generation.—WMilton Parish 
Recorder. 


Milkweed as a Food. 


One of the economic triumphs of the age 
is the utilization of waste material, and the 
use of weeds as food staples is a phase of this 
triumph. 

The most interesting of these new “weed 
foods” is milkweed, the common, wild variety 
that grows in every rocky pasture, in meadows 
and by roadsides in abundance. Its large, 
thick, smooth leaves are familiar to all, and 
its deep, dull-pink tuft of flowers, and later 
its seed pods, filled with delicate floss and 
flat brown seeds. When it is broken off, a 
thick, white, milky juice exudes. This is 
rich in nutrition. This common and luxuri- 
ant weed is now being cultivated in gardens 
as a valuable food staple and makes one of 
the most delicious of vegetables. It tastes 
almost exactly like asparagus and is cooked 
in much the same way as spinach. It has 
been found to be rich in natural salts and 
nutrition and is easily cultivated—Mrs. M. P. 
Haskell, in Leslie’s. 


An old family Bible, charred and crum- 
bling, was taken from the ruins of a burnt 
building in Rockland, Me. Part of one 
page only was intact, and the owner removed 
itasarelic. He was surprised to find among 
the verses the words, “‘ This shall be thine of 
the most holy things reserved from the fire.” 
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Holiday Gifts for men are 
best selected at a Man’s 
store. We are giving 
special attention just now 
to Woman purchasers, 
and would be pleased to 
have you inspect the 
Useful, Interesting, and 
Practical Things here dis- 
played. Just the things 
“he” would select for 
himself. 


Furnishing Goods Department 
just inside the Main Entrance 


MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 


; 3 400 Washington Street 


MIG PADI OR Da Da 
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Dleasantries. 


Miss Bloomer: ‘Bicycling is the ideal 
sport all the year round.” Prettiwit: ‘‘So 
I should judge. When it is warm, you coast; 
and, when it is cold, you scorch.’”’—Puck. 


“JT understand that Mr. Grabwell started 
in life by borrowing $50. You must admire 
4 man with courage like that.” “No, I 
don’t,” replied Mr. Growcher. ‘‘The man I 
admire is the one who had the courage to lend 
it.’—Washington Star: 


When Alice Jones was eighteen, she became 
Miss E. Alysse Jones. When she went to 
enter a college, she was asked her name by the 
dean. She replied, ‘‘Miss E. Alysse Jones 
abe NOs fa oe eng said the dean, ‘‘and 
how are you spelling ‘Jones’ now?’—Tuit- 
Bits. 


“Have you purchased your new car yet, 
Mrs. Noorich?’’ asked the visitor. ‘No, 
Mr. Smithers, I ain’t. I can’t make up my 
mind whether to get a gasoline car or a 
limotisine car. Maybe you can tell me—does 
limousine smell as bad as gasoline?’’ inquired 
the lady.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Clergyman’s wife (who takes great interest 
in her industrial school): ‘‘Jane Brown, 
I’m sorry to hear from your mistress that 
you are not diligent at your needlework. 
Now you know who it is that ‘finds work 
for idle hands to do.’’’ Jane Brown (art- 
fully thinking to propitiate): ‘If you please, 
m, you do, “my ~* 


The London Morning Post in 1812— 
in those days when political denunciations 
in the English press were not minced—made 
the following statement: ‘‘We congratulate 
ourselves most on having torn off Corbett’s 
mask, and revealed his cloven hoof. It was 
high time that the hydra-head of faction 
should be soundly rapped over the knuckles.” 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO, 


86 WALL ST. 


"ee a heh mp ag ptitey 118 DBVONSHIRE 8ST. 
: arbage eceiver > — 
Se No Files. No Litter. No Odors. BOSTON NEW YORK 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Sreprenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Investment Securiti Ss 
Foreign Exchange — 
Letters of Credit 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., ~ 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By maii, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50. cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Antique Viewsotye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARE 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR. Boys. 


? cation hig 
and healthful, in one of New E ’s most beau 
dential villages. Instructors fe yi sone 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual — 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimm 
catalog, address Dr. G. L. WaTE, Wellesley 


LARGE QUARTO,. 378 PP. 


A bishop employed an architect to build 
a fine house for him, but was staggered when 
the final bill was presented. ‘‘My dear Sir,”’ 
he said to the architect, ‘‘don’t you think 
your fee is excessively high? The yearly 
salary of all my curates does not amount to 
as much.” Very likely not,” replied the 
architect, ‘‘but I am a bishop among archi- 
tects!” 


A boy who had been in trouble more than 
once for breaking things was taken to the Art 
Museum by his father. He had learned 
caution, and, as they entered the hall of classic 
sculpture, he took one look around and then 
said hastily to his father: ‘“‘Say, daddy, 
things are pretty well busted round here. 
We'd better get out quick before they say 
we did it.”” This is a true story. 


A small Indian boy made a queer render- 
ing of Mrs, Hemans’s familiar poem on the 
Pilgrims, which he was required to turn 
from poetry into prose. ‘The lines were,— 


“When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore.” 


And the little Indian thus interpreted, ‘‘ The 
banished musicians tied their dog on the 
coast of New England.” 


‘Tennyson’s aversion to autograph-seekers 
is well known. On one occasion a certain 
citizen of Albion, N.Y., wrote the poet a 
request for an ‘‘autograph and sentiment.” 
Receiving no reply, he wrote again, and, 
after a similar result, wrote a third time. 
Then, however, came a sheet on which the 
great man had written; ‘A. ‘Tennyson. 
Hern ‘Ask me no more;’’’—Indepen- 

ent. 


PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


roo Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catal 
RANCIS TREADWAY Cxayron, A.M., B.D., 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School For 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, Sept 
23,1912. Regularfi r 
college. New featu 

Charles River opposite paratory 
ment for Younger boys, Mr. Reed will be at the school 
morning in September, at other times by appointme 


orge H. Browne, A.M. 
"§villard Reed, A.M., } Princip 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNI 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred 
It is designed es} aly for teaching an u 

Professor Archibald T. Davison of Hi: is our | 

on the organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered 

young woman-who lesires to specialize on the organ 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. Wes 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, cor 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount 
ScHoot, GrorcE F. Jewett, Newton, 


|THE TUCKERMAN SCH 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PAR 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, - 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, 1 


Educational. 
WANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN,N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUELA.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


als. 


tr 


Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful | 
grounds, Fine new gymnasium. Riding | 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. © 

All outdoor athletics. College prepara- | 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- | 
eral high school course. Musle and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures om request. 


The MacBuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) aes 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


of 


